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NEWS OF THE 
anmemniljiene 
rPHE week has been overshadowed by the dire per- 
sistence of France in her policy of coercion. The 
blow has fallen as we write on Thursday. The prepa- 
rations were complete, and the French troops have 
already crossed the frontier of the Ruhr—the guns and 
the tanks rumbling along the road to Essen. We can 
see no hope that they will return without injury irre- 
parable to Europe. The French Government seem the 
dupes of terror. They fear the Germans so much that 
they dread what the rest of the world so ardently 
desires—the economic recovery of Germany. Panic is 
the most dangerous of counsellors. France in striving 
to escape from her fears will only increase her perils. 
The German people, ruined and distracted, will prove 
far more dangerous neighbours than a Germany pros- 
perous enough to pay. 
In any case, here is the essential difference of opinion 
between Britain and France. We have set forth else- 
where what we believe the French will discover too 
late. Here we shall only record briefly the signs that 
Germany is going to exhaust every device in the bitter 
game of passive resistance—political, social and economic. 
She has begun by recalling. her Ambassador from Paris, 
while the controllers of the coal industry have removed 





matter must be the subject of the most careful delibera- 
| tion. Therefore we will not use more They 
| cannot now help and may aggravate a situation dark 
j and dangerous. 


words. 


Though the funding of our ae to America has not 
| yet been settled in detail, there are abundant signs of 
| good intent in all quarters. Mr. Stanley Baldwin did 
| exactly what we hoped he would do. He told the 
American Commission that he had come to pay and 
not to talk, and at once put the negotiations on a 
business footing—a sure way to secure the confidence of 
the Americans. The effect on public opinion was 
immediate. The President has intimated that he desires 
the terms as to interest and the date for complete repay- 
ment to be reconsidered, and evidently the Commis- 
sioners agree with him. Finally, it seems probable that 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, with whom 
the final word rests, will incline to a settlement governed 
by the principle that America shall only ask for terms 
which will protect her from pecuniary loss. We have 
no right and no desire to expect any other arrangement. 
Our business is to pay. It is primarily the creditor's 
business to say how. 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Herr Stinnes’ 
has published a furious diatribe by the great ironmaster 
against France, England, and America. The failure of 
the Paris Conference, Herr Stinnes thinks, was primarily 
due to the deception of the French people by the French 
Press, and from this statement, according to the summary 
in the Morning Post of Monday last, he proceeds to the 
denunciation of the French Press as “ utterly corrupt.” 
Through the Press, again, France had been led to believe 
that the fall of Mr. Lloyd George meant that his successor 
would be a much stronger supporter of the Poincaré 
policy, and when the inevitable disillusionment came the 
French became mad with disappointment. Herr Stinnes 
then turns his guns on England and declares that the 
British plan would be just as injurious to Germany as 
the French. Germany could pay at most only 10 per 
cent. of the amount fixed by the London ultimatum, 


organ, 





Herr Stinnes then calls for a campaign of resistance 
and tries to promote antagonism between America and 
England. This curious and useless outbreak is another 
proof—we have had many of them in recent years— 
that successful business men are, as a rule, very poor 
politicians. Indeed, we cannot recall a single example 
of a man, who had not inherited wealth but had made a 
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great fortune in business, who became a statesman. 
Why money-making should unfit men for governance 
is not explicable on the surface, but apparently it does 
unfit them, and always did. Witness the passage in 
the Apocrypha in which the world is warned against 
giving rule to the men “ whose talk is of oxen” and in 
whose ears is the sound of the wheels. The rulers are 
to be the men who have obtained “ the opportunity 
of leisure,” and so have had time to grow wise. 


The only good news from Lausanne is that the Allies 
do appear to be working together. But that, important 
as it is, is only a negative advantage. As for any positive 
hopes of bringing the Turks to accept the Allies’ condi- 
tions, they seem to grow fainter every day. The founda- 
tion upon which all the earlier hopes of converting the 
‘Turks were built was that they would in the end have 
to accept the main Allied proposals, such as those for 
setting up non-Turkish Courts as a substitute for those 
under the present Capitulations, if they wanted to raise 
loans and to trade generally with the West since nobody 
would live under undiluted Turkish law and _ police. 
As Lord Curzon put it, the Turkish delegates, if they 
remained obdurate, must be prepared to reduce their 
country to a state of isolation in the wilds of Central 
Asia Minor, cut off from all communication with the 
civilized world. But it now becomes apparent that this is 
exactly what a party, and probably a dominant party, at 
Angora wants to do. 


It is hard for us, brought up on the ideas of progress 
and ‘the blessings of civilization,” to understand the 
point of view of an Oriental people to whom such things 
are wholly evil and whose one sincere wish is to be rid 
of the West and all its ways. The Times may be quite 
right in calling the Angora Government mere puppets 
worked by the military caste of officers who must conquer 
new lands or starve, but it must also be remembered that 
the Nationalist movement as a whole is only a part of 
the great renaissance of Islam which is going on in Asia 
and in Africa. This, of course, is all the more reason 
why Ismet can never be brought to what we call reason. 
If he were brought, he would be immediately denounced, 
and possibly shot, by Angora. A perfect example of 
how the Turkish delegates have to keep their eye on 
what we used to call “the home front” was provided 
by Riza Nur suddenly creating a scene in the Minorities 
Sub-Commission when it was suggested that all the 
Armenians might be allowed to live together. Riza 
Nur was once an anti-Nationalist, hence this especial 
mark of grace which he thought it necessary to display. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that any solution will 
be arrived at along the present lines of discussion. It 
seems to behove the Allies to consider just what stipula- 
tions they are prepared to fight for and to let all the 
rest go. 


Signor Mussolini seems to be getting down to work 
in Rome. He has suppressed twenty-one Commissions 
of 332 members in the Ministry of Agriculture alone, and 
789 employees in the Ministry of Public Instruction. In 
the provinces the new Fascisti police appeared in many 
of the big towns, and in Leghorn and Milan round-ups 
of Communists and other undesirables were under- 
taken. The army is being completely reorganized 
by General Diaz on a peace basis of 450,000 men 
and a duration of service of eighteen months. Mean- 
while, there are certain signs that a line of cleavage is 
appearing within Fascismo itself, between Signor 
Mussolini, with his Socialist memories, followed by the 





_ ——v 
more progressive elements and the solid group of capital 
ists who work almost entirely for their own interest; 
and in whose hands the movement originally wa 
Signor Mussolini has been saying that had the Fasc 
revolution been delayed only two months Italy woul 
have been in chaos; but the question of what she vil 
be like two months hence is perhaps even more interesting 

0, 


They have a lively way of celebrating Christmas jy f 
modern Russia. This year the day was one of extremes 
both religious and anti-religious. The chief anti-religioy 
organization, called the League of Communist Yout) 
suddenly called off its demonstrations planned fy) 
Christmas Eve, and allowed midnight mass to be Cele. 
brated in all the churches without interruption, Thi 
it seems, was because the League had suddenly come y 
against an immovable popular prejudice in favour 9 
Christmas Eve. In the day, however, parades, demo. 
strations, “‘ rags,” spectacles, plays, satires, and debaty 
of an anti-religious character were organized with qj 
that thoroughness and amplitude which is the mark ¢! 
Bolshevik propaganda. ‘‘ We have destroyed the Tsar, 
earth; now it is time to destroy the Tsar’s heayen,’ 
was the slogan of the day. (We quote from the messag 
of the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune whic 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph.) But religion ha! 
apparently still a strong hold on a part of the population, 
and there were attempts at counter demonstrations ; {y 
example, a group of devout women were sworn t 
defend the most sacred of Russian shrines, that! 
of the Iberian Virgin. 


The permanent Court of International Justice estab. | 
lished by the League of Nations has been sitting during 
the last week to consider the question whether the 
French Government may conscribe foreign residents in 
the French Protectorates who, according to the law of 
their own countries, are not of French nationality. The 
point itself is of considerable importance and of extreme 
complexity since the legal codes of the various countries, 
both differ and overlap on the question of national’ 
status. But the occasion is even more important because & 
it marks a new stage in the development of a true tribunal 
of international justice. For the first time the Court i: 
juridically deciding, not arbitrating, between two Power. 
If only a satisfactory settlement can be arrived at 4 
valuable precedent will have been set for the use of the 
Court in those constant vexing international question , 
which in the aggregate result in national animosities, 
which in their turn result in war. 





A nice problem, and a very important one, too, ha‘ 
been raised by the spread of the so-called Rent Strike, 
from the Clyde, where it began, to many other parts of 
the country. When the landlords received legal permis 
sion to raise rents up to 40 per cent. they were require 
under the Act to give simultaneously with the notice of the 
rise a notice to quit. The notice to quit was, of courst, 
a mere form showing that the old terms of tenancy wert 
ended ; a tenant was not turned out if he was willing to 
pay the increased rent. A great many landlords, how-} 
ever, forbore to give the notice to quit out of consideration | 
for men who were still at the Front. The purely technica | 
nature of the notice had already been widely misunderstood » 
Notice to quit was regarded as a gross brutality. Some | 
not too scrupulous Labour extremists in Glasgow, having 
marked the technicalomission on the part of the landlords, 
advocated that advantage should be taken of it, Henct 
the Rent Strike. 


Many thousands of tenants who paid the rise in rent} 
without having received the formal notice to quit are now | 
$ 
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withholding rent altogether, until they have recouped 
themselves. The issue has been tried at law, and the 
House of Lords decided against the landlords. This 
decision was obvious and inevitable. The landlords 
disregarded the wording of the Act. The matter is bound 
before Parliament, and there will probably be 


to come here : 
legislation retrospective, 


an attempt to make any new 
€ d 


E co as to do justice to the landlords, who have indeed 


suffered more than almost any other holders of property. 
But though we agree that they have been very hardly 
treated by the rent strikers, we fear that if legislation 
ade retrospective there would be no end to it. 


Unemployed demonstrations were held in the industrial 
centres last Sunday, the London meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. To the outside observer, the most notable 
feature of the meetings was their dual character. The 
driving force behind them was obviously extreme 
Communism, on which a super-structure of solid and 
respectable Trades Unionism had been added. For 
instance, in front of Nelson Mr. Fred Bromley was 
making a short and practical speech simply demanding 
that Parliament should reassemble at once to consider 
measures to alleviate unemployment; while on the other 
side of the monument, behind the Admiral’s back, Mr. 
Lansbury was busy singing “The Red Flag” amidst a 
flutter of Communist banners and sashes which made 
the crowd look like one of those charming French 
prints of the “forty-eight. However, the meeting was 
neither very big nor very fierce. 


A train ferry is being established between Harwich 
and Zeebrugge. It will be possible to send goods without 
breaking bulk from an English factory to any part of 
Europe, except Russia and the Iberian Peninsula where 
the gauges are not of the European size. It is hoped to 
have the ferry running by August. The company has 
purchased three of the ferry steamers which used to 
ply between Richborougl. and the Continent. The work 
will employ from five to six hundred men, and will cost 
about £60,000. 150,000 tons per annum both ways is 
the anticipated traffic in the early stages. 

The Times reports that several new coal-pits are being 
sunk in South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, notably 
near Clipstone and at Thoresby. The Thoresby pit is 
going to be run entirely by electricity, which will make 
it possible to eliminate chimneys, boilers, and smoke, 
While at Clipstone the most modern pit bank and shaft 
equipment is being introduced. The Bolsover Company, 
which controls the pits, has acquired Edwinstowe Hall 
for its employees. It is in these new undertakings, 
which are unhampered by the horrors which nineteenth 
century industrialism thought necessary to money- 
making, that the capitalist system must justify the belief 
that it ean and will provide human working conditions 
for labour. 





We record with great pleasure the fact that the King 
has presented to the British Empire Exhibition, which 
will open at Wembley next year, twenty-nine carved 
Indian sercen panels, They were a feature of the Kash- 
mir Camp at the King’s Coronation Durbar and were 
given to His Majesty by the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
We sinecrely trust that the King’s good example may be 
followed by his subjects. The Exhibition may be mainly 
& stocktaking of the resources of the Empire, but that 
stocktaking will be all the better if it is inspired by the 
scuse of beauty in the Arts, We hope that in every 





department there will be loans of really beautiful things, 
There will not be room for third-rate or second-rate 
examples, but ever and again to soothe the vision of the 
visitor fatigued with products of utility must rise some 
real object of beauty that will invigorate the mind. 





Lord Lee of Fareham, in a letter to Monday’s Tiies, 
draws attention to the curious fact that hitherto we 
have made no serious effort to ensure “‘ the permanent 
preservation in our National Gallery of the originals 
and past glories of the British School of Painting.” 
There is not, he points out, in the National Gallery any 
English picture of an earlier date than 1545. No doubt 
this is partly due to the fact that most, though not all, 
of the mediaeval paintings in England were wall paintings 
in churches, and such wall paintings had many enemies— 
first, our damp climate ; next, Puritan antagonism, which 
directly invited whitewash ; and lastly, the eighteenth- 
century feeling that Gothic art was an untidy thing, and 
that where it was impossible or too expensive to rebuild 
churches in the classic style, the best thing was to cover 
them up by a generous use of plaster. Now, however, 
as Lord Lee points out, the skill of men like Professor 
Lethaby and Mr. Tristram and others is enabling us to 
get the whitewash and plaster off without injuring what 
is beneath, and is revealing “ how high a standard of 
technical skill and beauty had become ours even as 
early as the thirteenth century, if not earlier.” In those 
days, indeed, our neighbours used to imitate us instead 
of our imitating them. In order to awaken public interest 
in the subject Lord Lee goes on to make the very useful 
suggestion that we should have a National Loan Exhi- 
bition of British Primitives, covering the period before 
the Reformation. 

Our suggestion that a tablet should be placed in the 
Abbey to commemorate what Page did for the British 
people and the Empire during the War has met with 
an instant response. Though we cannot publish more 
than a sample of the letters we have received, we are 
most grateful to those who have written them. We 
trust that our readers will continue to record their 
opinions. The decision as to the Abbey rests solely 
with the Dean and Chapter. But they, as Trustees for 
the most sacred spot in the English-speaking world, 
cannot give their sanction unless they feel justified in 
doing so by public opinion, and especially by the clearly 
expressed approval of representative men. Expressions 
by such persons are greatly to be desired. We do not 
want to put any pressure on the Dean and Chapter, and 
we shall acquiesce loyally in the final decision, whatever 
it iss We know that their sympathies are with us, but 
they cannot act prematurely. It is for us to prove 
that the occasion has come. We still hope that the 
House of Commons may be induced, not of course to 
usurp the duties of the Dean, but to put on record, and 
in the best way, our gratitude to the man who was 
our friend in the day of need and adversity, 





Readers of the Spectator, members of the staff, and all 
who have had business connexion with the Spectator will, 
we are sure, join with us in wishing many years of happi- 
ness to Mr. Alfred Everson, the Manager of the Spectator, 
who is retiring after nearly half a century of work at the 
Spectator office. He leaves the Spectator not only with 
honour and respect, but with the hearty good will of all 
those with whom he has been a fellow-worker. 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 100§; a year ago, $23. 
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By EVELYN WRENCH. 








N connexion with Mr. Strachey’s interesting article 
advocating some form of national tribute to Dr. 
Page, American Ambassador to Great Britain during the 
War, in Westminster Abbey, it is not without interest 
to recall the names of Dr. Page’s fellow-countrymen 
whose memory is kept green within the Abbey’s 
walls. Most people know the Longfellow memorial in 
Pocts’ Corner, which bears the inscription: “ This bust 
was placed amongst the memorials of poets of England 
by English admirers.” James Russell Lowell, like 
Dr. Page a representative of the United States in London, 
is honoured by a coloured window and tablet in the 
vestibule to the old Chapter House. The inscription 
says: “This tablet and the window above were placed 
here in memory of James Russell Lowell when United 
States Minister to the Court of St. James, from 1880 to 
1885, by his English friends.” Another mural tablet to 
an American is that to Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester, 
who was born at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1821, and 
died in London in 1882. The tablet bears the following 
words: ‘ The learned Editor of the Westminster Abbey 
Register; in grateful memory of the distinguished labour 
of an American master of English genealogical learning, 
this tablet was erected by the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster.” 


Mr. James MacNeill has been appointed first Tigh 
Commissioner of the Irish Free State in London. The 
new High Commissioner is an Ulsterman and a retired 
Indian Civil Servant, and the experience that he gained 
while serving the British Commonwealth in the East 
should be very useful to him in his new office. As 
Commissioner of Bombay Presidency, and as a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, Mr. MaeNeill did much useful 
work, especially during the plague visitations at Poona. 
I{is experience was not limited to India, for he was sent 
by the Indian Government to some of the British Colonies 
to report on the condition of the indentured Indians. 
Mr. MacNeill is the brother of Professor John MacNeill, 
a Member of the Irish Constitution Drafting Committee 
and the Free State Minister for Education, 





Another milestone in the Constitutional development 
of the British Commonwealth in Asia was passed when 
Sir Harcourt Butler arrived at Rangoon to take up his 
post as first Governor of Burma and to inaugurate the 
new Burmese Constitution. A year ago a Committee, 
presided over by Sir A. F. Whyte, visited Burma and 
made detailed recommendations, which are embodied in 
the new Constitution. The franchise is wider than the 
Indian franchise and gives women equal rights with 
men. Burma’s State-owned forests, which are her 
greatest asset under the control of the Forest Administra- 
tion, are being handed over to Burmese Ministers-— 
surely a tribute to the liberal nature of the British 
Government’s new Burmese policy. 





The fact that out of six recent death sentences there 
have been four reprieves has drawn attention to our 
criminal procedure and suggested that there is room for 
improvement in it. In three of the cases the jury made 
recommendations to merey, which were acted upon, 
and the fourth was a “suicide pact” in which the 
survivor lost his two legs on the railway line. In cases 
of this kind, where a reprieve is a foregone conclusion, 
it is surely not in accordance with the dignity of the law 


———__ 
knows to be a mere form. Some years ago Partiany, 


rejected a Bill which proposed that there shoulg by 
two degrees of capital offences and that the death, 
sentence should only be pronounced on a prisoner “ foun 
guilty of murder in the first degree.” A legal com. 
spondent in the Observer suggests that for a reasonabh 
amendment of the law it might be worth while to study 
American criminal ptocedure. He tells us that “4, 
general law there (though it may be modified by Sta 
enactment) is that the jury can decide whether the eg 
is a proper one for the death-sentence. Perhaps thi 
as it stands, would hardly suit us ; we deem punishme 
a matter for the judge. But, with judge and jury ; 
agreement, it would be a different matter.’ Before ap 
change is made in our criminal law, it would be y, 
for our authorities to compare the methods of procediy 










in the courts throughout the whole English-speakiy, 
world. 


Mr. Alfrel C€. Bossom, the 
architect who has practised with such success in th 
United States for the past twenty years, believes thy 
commercial architecture in England is not carried “by 
the younger architects to the highest degree of economi 
advantage to the owner of the property.”’ He has ther. 
fore decided to award each year in evcry large archite. 
tural training school in Great Britain a silver medal fy 
the best design for a commercial building based upon 
programme prepared by some body of standing. hy} 
Bossom proposes that the designs by all the winners, 
silver medals should be judged by a special jury, and{ 
the winner of this second contest he proposes to award 
gold medal and a travelling studentship to the United 
States, enabling him to study the large industrial an 
commercial buildings in America. Mr. Bossom is to! 
congratulated on his public-spirited action, and he j 
not by any means alone in thinking that Great Britai 
has much to learn from America in modern commerci: 
architecture. 





: 





The British West Indies, so popular with the America] 
tourist and so neglected by the British globe-trotter, a 
contemplating something original in their exhibit « 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 19 
According to the Sunday Times, it is to take the form: 
a West Indian garden, where one may see growing t! 
plants which supply the samples of sugar, coffee, tobace 
allspice, bread-fruit, ginger, coconut that will be show 
in the Pavilion. The plants are to be acclimatized b 
degrecs and will spend the winter of 1923 in grecnhous 
in England before being planted out-of-doors. It ¥ 
require considerable ingenuity on the part of the pr 
moters, failing the merciful dispensation of Provider 
in providing a summer like that of 1921, to produce | 
the open air the illusion of a West Indian garde 
especially for those whose recollection of the gardens | 
Jamaica and Trinidad is one of flaming Hibiscus a 
Bougainvillea with rainbow-hued humming-birds {littin: 
to and fro. The enterprise of the West Indian promote 
is none the less to be commended, and the difficulties 
no doubt, will be partially overcome. 


The Mayor of Boston has asked the Canadian Militar 
authorities to return to that city the small gun capture 
by the British on July i7th, 1775, at the Battle of Bunk: 
Hill. Canadian opinion, according to the Times Toron' 
correspondent, is not unanimous in favour of the mayor: 
proposal. The gun at present stands in front of the Citad 
at Quebec. Despite the opposition it is believed that th 
Canadian Government will consider the request symp 
thetically. Perhaps there may be some similar trophy 











that a sentence should be pronounced which everybody 





which the American authorities could give in exchange. 
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S a i 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
————— 

WHAT FRANCE WILL FIND OUT. 
lq*O the sorrow of all who care for France, and they 
to see the world freed 
from the evil spells of the War, of all who want to return 
to sanity, civilization, and the capacity to make and to 
exchange, France has determined to demand her pound 
of flesh. That is a policy which she will find, as ali who 
have tried it before her have found, is doomed to fail. 
It is a policy inimical to the essential interests of mankind. 
Therefore as it proceeds it gathers opposing forces that 


are not few, of all who long 


are sure to defeat it. 

France is making her provocation (which was heavy 
beyond example, we admit), and not Justice, Wisdom, 
Prudence, or even Common Sense, the inspiration of 
her action. She is weaving her sheet of doom out of 
confused, ill-devised, and ill-drawn clauses of Treaties, 
“ Annexes,’ Agreements, and Declarations, out of 
hitterness caused by German wickedness and inhumanity, 
out of the dreadful injuries, physical and moral, done 
to her plundered provinces, out of her memories of the 
past and her fears for the future, and, last and most 
dangerous of all, out of vague and heady ambitions. 
She has a scheme of action which if persisted in will 
result, must result, in her downfall. 

France, poisoned, intoxicated by the sense of wrongs, 
and with her mind dazed by her fears and the suspicions 
which come in their train is, in a word, going to commit 
the extremity of human folly. Instead of letting herself 
be governed by enlightened self-interest, she is going 
to surrender to the Furies of Hate—none the less ruinous 
because they masquerade under such titles as “ Right,” 
“ Impartiality,” “* Justice,” “Security,” and “ Self- 
Preservation.”” These are the misleaders of men. They 
are the maddening Abstractions which warp the judgment 
and cloud the mind, ‘Their antidotes are Mercy, that 
true sense of Justice which is a finer knowledge inspired 
by charity, and that instinct for moderation which 
refuses to rest upon, and therefore to overvalue, pure 
naked rights. 

Renan, most humane of social philosophers, whose 
centenary France is about to celebrate, tells us in a 
quaint, yet moving, passage in his Reminiscences that 
he often longed to own slaves in order that he might 
show the world how a man who owned other men should 
behave—how he must forgo his abstract and legal 
rights, and repudiate all the horrors and brutalities of 
proprictorship in human bone and fibre. That is the 
spirit that is wanted in France to-day, or rather that 
is wanted to be made eloquent, for we will not admit 
for a moment that the French people have forgotten 
their humanity and their nobility of soul. They are 
perplexed, confused, nervous, weary, and_ therefore 
lrresolute, but if only they had a leader they would 
soon, we feel sure, abandon the emasculating food on 
Which their politicians are feeding them. 


And so, short of a miracle, France seems fated not to 
awaken to what she is doing till she finds herself ruined | 


in purse and pride, without even the barren satisfaction 
of having performed a great feat of arms, and without 
a friend in the world. She will stand forth as the nation 
which prevented her fellows from attaining their economic 
salvation and yet did not save hersclf. At home she 
will find that mad economic policy of spending 
twenty francs to collect ten may be as sure a way to 
ruin Departments and lay cities flat as German fright- 
fulness, Across her astern borders will 
the menace of a people maddened by hunger and 
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hopelessness, a people who have learnt the ominous 
lesson that in resistance the destitute are invincible. 

To show that we are not exaggerating the dangers 
and difficulties into which France is plunging herself 
and us by her policy of seizing the Ruhr on the technical 
excuse of Germany’s partial default in the supplies of 
coal, let us examine the inevitable consequences of 
pushing her scheme to its logical conclusion. To begin 
with, France will at once be watched with eyes of in- 
creasing unfriendliness by the rest of the world. The 
other nations will come to regard her as men regard 
one of a group of creditors who forces on isolated and 
individual action and in the unsuccessful endeavour to 
secure his share of the debtor’s property ruins all chance 
of the others getting even a small dividend. When 
men or nations find themselves in such a position the 
first thing they do is to insist that he who thus unsocially 
stands on his technical rights and insists on his pound 
of flesh shall have that but nothing more. If he will 
have it he must, but not a drop of blood nor the minutest 
fragment of flesh in excess of his legal claim. 

But though this will prove a disconcerting and even 
dangerous attitude towards France, it is by no means 
the only bad result. If France, after all, fails to get her 
pound, as it is our belief she will fail, she will be ruined 
by the expenses she will have incurred. If she succeeds 
her position will be little or no better. In that case 
all those to whom she owes moncy will follow her example 
and will insist that if she claims the full pound she 
ought also to yield it. 

To deny this simple logical conclusion at the present 
moment will be particularly difficult. It is notorious 
that the American people are by no means sympathetic 
towards the course of French policy. Pleased by our 
entire willingness to pay our debts, they will not see 
France a successful debt collector in Germany without 
giving her a sharp reminder that she must follow Britain’s 
example and pay as well as receive when her legal duty 
is so clear. 

A similar line of argument is sure to prevail here. 
The British people have talked very little about France’s 
debt to them, because there has been a gencral feeling 
that, though our fiscal sacrifices have in fact been greater 
than those of France, we ought to be generous and not 
stand on our legal rights—provided that France would 
act in a similar spirit in regard to German payments. 
When, however, this hope of a final equitable joint 
settlement of Reparations and Debts has been killed by 
France’s own action, it is certain that the British People 
will at once take an entirely different view of France’s 
indebtedness to us. We shall seek to profit by her 
example. That will from many points of view, certainly 
from that of the Spectator, be a subject of regret, but it 
is no good to refrain from recording a fact on the 
ground of its unpleasantness. The change of attitude is 
inevitable. It has, indeed, begun already. 

So much for the direct effects of French policy. Though 
they will be slower in coming, the indirect consequences 
will be worse. Whatever else happens, France’s new 
policy will prevent the economic recovery of Germany. 
But this means the prevention of the recovery of 
trade throughout the world. You cannot restart inter- 
national barter and exchange with Germany left out. 
When men here and in America and throughout the 
rest of the globe realize that they are not to taste the 
cup of trade revival which almost at their lips 
there will be a sense of bitterness of which no one in 
France has as yet formed the slightest conception. Other- 
wise, someone in France would assuredly have warned 
his countrymen of the peril. It is idle retort that 
France can stand by herself, and that the good will of 
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the world does not matter to her. If that is to be her 
attitude she will soon receive a lesson in economics. 
The ruin of Germany when it is accomplished will be 
felt in every corner of the habitable world. France 
herself will suffer profoundly. 

When at last, undeceived, disillusioned, and wounded 
morally and materially by her own madness, France 
turns to her neighbours, what will they say to her? 
Alas! they will not only be unable but unwilling to 
help her. Their answer will be to point to where Europe 
lies dying and to say :— 

‘** Look on the tragic lading of this bed, 
This is thy work.” 

For those who have loved France, who were willing 
to risk all to stand by her in 1914, and who still love 
her, it is little short of a martyrdom to write as we have 
written. But there is no other way. It would be far 
worse to let France live in a Fool’s Paradise. We dare 
not drug both ourselves and her with lies. 


J. St. Loe STRACHEY. 





THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

VERY notorious murder trial revives the contro- 

4 versy about capital punishment. It is quite 
illogical, but so it is. It is illogical because the murderers 
who attract most notoriety to themselves are generally 
of the worst kind. They are the least deserving of 
sympathy, and they become notorious only because they 
have displayed remarkable ingenuity or cold calculation 
in their crimes or have perhaps surrounded themselves 
with some sort of evil glamour which is unfortunately a 
neighbour to romance. The murderer who comes nearest 
to deserving sympathy or pity very often gets none. 

Such, however, is the way in which matters are managed 
by our sentimentalists. It has often amazed us how little 
room seems to be left for pity for the victim when a flood 
of sentimental sympathy with the murderer has been let 
loose. Yet no reasonable person who believes that it is 
necessary to maintain capital punishment in certain 
cases has any wish to see revenge taken upon the criminal. 
He knows that that would be useless and stupid and un- 
worthy of a civilized people. His austere doctrine is con- 
cerned solely with the protection of society. He at least 
is capable of pity with a wide range, and he thinks of the 
many possible victims—some of them utterly defenceless 
and lonely people—of those violent persons who might 
become murderers if they were not restrained by fear. He 
regards murder as a thing apart, as the most anti-social 
of all crimes—a crime against which it is impossible in the 
ordinary way to provide material safeguards. ‘The only 
real safeguard is a strong public detestation of murder. 

It is such a state of publie opinion that capital punish- 
ment is designed to create. Only about a hundred years 
ago death was the punishment for other crimes besides 
murder; but as judges and magistrates refused, quite 
rightly, to inflict the supreme penalty for minor offences 
the law was in danger of becoming farcical. Then it was 
decided, while altering the law as regards the smaller 
offences, to retain capital punishment for one crime only 
—murder. It was retained on the principle partly that 
murder, as we have said, is a crime by itself and partly 
that a murderer ought to be removed since he had shown 
himself unfitted for communal life. If anyone wants to 
see the result of letting public opinion about the sanctity 
of human life grow slack, he need look no further than 
Ireland. 

Many of us would willingly see capital punishment 
abolished even for murder if we could be assured that 
it is, as some declare, no deterrent, and if a sufliciently 
strong public opinion about the particular horror of 
murder could be sustained by some other means. We 





a — 
are bound to say that the sentimentalists by their very 
excesses make it extremely difficult to consider any 
reform on sane lines. We remember reading a few Year 
ago an article by a well-known writer who furious) 
denounced the hypocrisy and barbarity of a Country 
which inflicted the death-penalty while calling itsel 
civilized and Christian. He drew a lurid picture of th 
long-drawn-out suspense of the trial and of the tortyy 
inflicted upon the unhappy murderer while AWaitipp 
execution, Although he found a particular savagery ‘ 
the course of justice, his nerves broke down altogethe 
when he thought of the “ platform” and the “ Jey: 
of the scaffold. Finally, he recommended that if sue, 
barbarous country as ours should insist upon Capita 
punishment murderers should at least be allowed 
choose the form, and within reason the time, of their deat, 
With the illogicality of a violent emotionalism he tray. 
ferred, as will be seen, what was to him the terror y 
sudden death to the instruments of that form of death § 
though those instruments are not in themselves onl 
terrible than any other means of procuring death, Why & 
should a lever be more terrible than a trigger, or a bottl. 
or a window out of which one might jump? Of cours: 
itisnot. So far as we know, what is to-day called hangiy 
is an instantaneous, painless death. Strictly, of cour: 
it is not hanging at all. As for allowing murderers 
choose their own form of death, that would be to alloy 
them a privilege denied to all other persons. Nobody, 
even though suffering the tortures of a long and agoniziy| 
illness, is allowed, without breaking the law, quietly ' 
do away with himself. Yet it was gravely proposed by 
this respected writer that the murderer alone should kt» 
allowed the right of euthanasia. To secure that righ 
you would only have to commit murder ! | 

Another example of the sentimentality which makes 
more difficult the path of those who are not indisposy 
to consider the possibility of a change was provided by 
a message sent to the Daily Herald on 'Tuesday by Mt 
Ramsay MacDonald. Writing of the execution of th 
Ilford murderers he said, “ Every decent person mu, 
protest against society being further injured in thos 
delicately poised emotions where madness and divinity’ 
come so closely in contact, by the unloosing of the ma 
brute of passion and the senseless appeal to animal 
cruelty as a protection. . . . These _ exccution 
disgrace our country, injure our people and influence the 
criminal instincts of unbalanced and passionate minds, 
What sense there is in Mr. MacDonald’s words reside 
in the last sentence. It is possible that the terribl 
outpouring of sensationalism, with all its vulgarity ani! 
sickening detail, which is unloosed by notorious murder 
trials, makes unbalanced minds rush nearer to crime rathe 
than further away. We do not ourselves believe this 
but we admit that it is a matter for argument and inves 
tigation. Unsavoury and discreditable though _ the 
“ writing-up ” of murder trials is, and ghoulish though! 
the attitude of half the spectators in the court undoubtedly 


is, it is probable that the public horror of murder | 


























intensified rather than diminished by these means. 

Nevertheless, when we have stated as fairly as we cal 
the reasons for capital punishment and have deprecate| 
the unhelpful effusions of the sentimentalists, it mus) 
be acknowledged that public opinion has for some tim! 
been inclining against the death penalty. Any clos 
observer, we think, must be aware of this, whether ht 
be glad or sorry. British public opinion is usually 9} 
right in the long run that we are always ready to consid 
it seriously for its own sake. The principal reasons for! 
growing feeling against capital punishment are probably: 
(1) a sense that the death penalty is irrevocable, ané 





that it would be better that no irrevocable punishmat 
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a 
should be inflicted ; (2) a suspicion that murderers are 


moved by such abnormal impulses that even the fear 
of capital punishment does not deter them ; and (3) the 
feeling of repulsion that the vast majority of people have 
at the idea of hanging women. As regards the third point, 
we should like to say something. The widespread feeling 
against hanging women places us all before a dilemma. 
Within the last few years women have won for themselves 
virtually full political and legal equality with men. 
Would not a differentiation between the punishments 
inflicted on men and women therefore be a crass illogi- 
cality ? We fear that it would. We can quite under- 
stand the attitude of some women writers who have 
lately explained that in the matter of punishment they 
do not desire any privileges. Until Tuesday a woman 
had not been hanged in Great Britain for about fifteen 
years, and there was a current notion that for women 
the death penalty had lapsed. Of course, there was no 
reason for this idea. The Home Secretary considered 
the case of Mrs. Thompson, as he was bound to do, 
purely on its merits. All the same, the disinclination 
to have women hanged is an essential part of the growing 
dislike of capital punishment. 

We would suggest, therefore, that the time has come 
We hope that a Commission or Committee 
will be appointed. Is the fear of capital punishment 
really a deterrent? Can a wholesome public opinion 
about the supreme infamy of murder be cultivated except 
by the retention of capital punishment ? Would it be 
possible to change the law so as to recognize degrees in 
murder? Such questions as these should be the subject 


for an inquiry. 


of inquiry. 

The recognition of degrees in murder would, of course, 
he only a refining upon the present distinction between 
murder and manslaughter. That there are degrees in 
murder is obvious. Take the case of an unmarried mother 
who in a dazed and hysterical condition does away with 
her baby, not knowing what she does. As the law stands 
the sentence of death must be passed upon her just as 
much as upon the most deliberate and bestial murderer. 
Yet everybody knows that the sentence will not be 
carried out. We have read that Lord Brampton on one 
occasion when sentencing 2 woman in such circumstances 
mumbled the death sentence on purpose so inaudibly that 
the woman could not possibly understand what was being 
said. The labours of a Commission need not be long but 
they might well be decisive. There must be much infor- 
mation aecessible yet not generally known about the 
deterrent quality or the reverse of capital punishment. 
Certain European countries, including France, abolished 
it but reinstituted it. We should like to know why. 
Was it found that in the absence of capital punishment 
crimes of violence increased ? We suppose that that must 
have been the reason, but we have never been able to 
come by any statistics on the subject. The evidence of 
Governors of prisons, warders, criminal lawyers, crimino- 
logists and students of our penal system would also be 
invaluable. In Denmark, we believe, murder is punished 
by flogging plus penal servitude for life. Evidently it is 
felt necessary to make the punishment heavier than for 
any other crime. For our part, we would rather be 
hanged, 

Nobody likes capital punishment for its own sake. All 
We say is that it has been retained for a reputable reason 
and that it should hold the field until some equally valid 
means of impressing the human mind and deterring 
people who are apt to violence can be indicated as a 
substitute. But even so a Commission might recommend 
that degrees in murder should be recognized and that the 
death penalty should be confined to those few who may 
be proved guilty of murder in the first degree, 





INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
ie has gradually been becoming clear that more hope 

lies in some satisfactory scheme of insurance against 
unemployment—preferably without any intervention 
from the State—than in any other industrial reform. 
The hope is strong because so far as can be judged such 
insurance is quite practical. We do not say that it is 
easy, but the way seems clearer than for any other 
proposal. Insurance against unemployment would cure 
a multitude of ills and it is the scheme above all others 


for which both Capital and Labour show signs of being 
ready to co-operate. 


It is desirable from the point of view of the manual 
workers because every workman, particularly if he is 
engaged in one of those trades which are subject to 
violent fluctuations, is haunted throughout his active 
life by the fear of being thrown out of work. This is a 
dread which visits even the best and most honest workers, 
It is a dread which certainly ought to be removed if 
forethought and care can possibly remove it. We have 
little sympathy with the doctrine that a certain amount 
of unemployment is inevitable and that so far from being 
harmful it is rather useful because it provides a reservoir 
of labour which can be drawn upon when there is a 
sudden flaring-up of trade. The manual worker has a 
right to demand that if he works honestly he shall have 
some security in his employment. At present he sees 
no organized provision being made during the good 
times in trade for the bad times, or at all events com- 
paratively bad times, which generally follow. 

From the point of view of the employer unemployment 
insurance is not less important. The reason is simple. 
In the absence of any such insurance the manual worker 
sets up a kind of insurance of his own invention. He 
says, ** If I work too hard this job will be quickly finished 
and I may find that no other job is coming along. Then 
I shall be out of work. The only way in which I can 
protect myself is to spread the work over as long a time 
as possible.’ Some such rough-and-ready argument as 
this is one of the essential motives underlying the practice 
of ca’ canny. Can it be wondered at? The employer 
is now suffering, indeed, from a double disadvantage. 
Not only is ca’ canny encouraged by the present con- 
ditions, but an appreciable proportion of the manual 
workers are demoralized by the Government doles that 
have been intruded to save the situation. 


Of course, we know perfectly well that nearly all 
industries are working with such a narrow margin of 
profit that these are unfavourable days for starting any 
new scheme requiring contributions. Lven if the charges 
could really be quite well borne by every industry both 
employers and manual workers might regard the neces- 
sary contributions as a very inopportune exaction. 
Trade, however, is at last improving, and though we are 
a very long way from prosperity there is no time to be 
lost if the machinery for insurance is to be ready in time. 
Not many weeks ago Mr. Bonar Law definitely said that 
he hoped it would be possible “ to make further progress 
in the direction of making unemployment insurance a 
part of the trade burden of industry.” We have no 
doubt that Mr. Bonar Law meant what he said. The 
ground had already been prepared to some extent by 
Dr. Macnamara when he was Minister of Labour. He 


issued a circular asking for opinions, and before the 
late Government fell several replies had been received 
from both employers and Labour organizations. Although 
in the replies there was great diversity of views, there 
seems to have been something like a general agreement 
that in times of good trade provision could and should 
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be made for the employees who would be temporarily 
idle when the tide of work receded. 

As is well known, certain firms whose industry is not 
liable to serious vicissitudes already have unemployment 
insurance schemes. There are, moreover, two or three 
industries which are so compact and self-contained that 
unemployment insurance would probably be possible 
for them immediately. In his admirable work, Labour 
Policy—False and True, Sir Lynden Macassey comes, 
however, to the conclusion that unemployment insurance, 
if it is to cover the whole country, cannot be worked by 
individual trades, but must be a scheme for industry as 
a whole. He points out that there are industries which 
have no organization whatever. Only highly organized 
industries could undertake to provide for their own 
unemployed ; and among the highly organized industries 
probably only a selected few could as a matter of fact 
do it. The reason is that most industries are interlocked 
with others. Hardly anywhere can you draw a frontier 
line. Sir Lynden Macassey cites the cases of the engineering 
and iron and steel trades. These names comprise a vast 
number of different yet cognate trades among which 
there is a great interchange of labour, and for the purposes 
of insurance it would be impossible to distinguish the 
trades. The usual objection to unemployment insurance 
for industry as a whole is that the good trades—those 
with little unemployment—would be paying for the bad 
trades. But surely the principle of that objection is 
swallowed, and not only swallowed but digested, in 
innumerable existing schemes of insurance. Nor can it 
be supposed that Labour would raise such an objection, 
as modern trade union practices are largely based on the 
doctrine that the good workers must carry the bad along 
with them. 

We have before us a suggested scheme for unemploy- 
ment insurance in the boot and shoe trade drawn up 
by Mr. C. A. McCurdy. He remarks that before the 
War even in bad times the average of unemployed was 
not more than 4 per cent., and he very reasonably submits 
that that is not a large percentage to be provided for 
by the remaining 96. If only unemployment could 
be insured against, insurance against other evils would 
be automatically effected. Since the Armistice, it is 
said, no fewer than 170,000,000 working days have been 
lost owing to strikes and lock-outs, and that figure 
includes only the days lost in the trades directly con- 
cerned. An incalculable amount of time was, of course, 
also lost in the trades indirectly affected. The loss in 
wages and profit, the loss of foreign markets which have 
not yet been recovered, and the unnecessary depreciation 
of capital are estimated by Mr. McCurdy to have amounted, 
since the Armistice, to £200,000,000. 

But we must quote his brief summary of his scheme :— 

“A simple system of weekly contributions from the workers 
and employers in one trade—and I take that of my own con- 
stituency, the boot and shoe trade, as an cxample—would yield 
the following benefits : 

Is. 3d. per week from 20,000 women operatives 

equals .. ee - ee 
2s. per week from 100,000 men operatives 

equals .. ee ee oe - +» £520,000 
An average of 3d. per pair on 100 million pairs 

of boots equals ee oe ee «+ £1,250,000 


Add to this the existing State contributions for unemployment, 
health, old-age pensions, etc., and you get a total of £2,035,000. 
Now £2,035,000 is ample to pay pensions of 40s. per week in the 
case of men, and 25s. per week for women, for sickness, accident, 
permanent disablement, old-age pensions (beginning at 65), in addi- 
tion to the existing medical benefits. It would also provide unem- 
ployment pay at the rate of 35s. per week for men and 20s. per 
week for women. 

Nore.— The suggested contributions from the workers are Nor 

in addition to present contributions, but in substitution for them.” 


Mr. McCurdy foresees that the 8d. tax might be resented 
and repelled just because it was a tax. But he replies 


£65,000 


that it would be a far lighter burden than the co_t of 





—— 
industrial unrest as we have known it in the last fy 
years, 

We do not profess to have cnough knowledge of m 
boot trade to be able to criticize Mr. McCurdy’s Propo) 
We understand that it has received severe criticism , 
well as praise. At all events, we can sincerely ol 
Thank You to everybody who provides material fy 
discussion, and that Mr. McCurdy has certainly don: 
All we have tried to do in this article is to insist 4) 
unemployment insurance is the obvious problem jy t 
solution of which employers and employed can compiy 
their forces immediately and with every hope of succes 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
VIII.—Concuvsion. 





N the eve of the new year President Cosgrave jggyp) 
several messages addressed to Ircland and 4)! 
world at large, to one of which, published in the Tip,’ 
of January Ist, a passing reference was made in ; 
last article. I cannot do better than conclude { 
account of the impressions gained during a visit of seye 
weeks to Ireland than by submitting the Presiden 
statements to a critical examination, based upon {! 
results of my own observation and inquiries. — Incidey! 
ally, [shall suggest what I believe to be the main proble 
to be faced before there can be any chance of the county, 
settling down to peaceful habits. 
To judge by the President’s language, these problens 
are all but solved already. ‘The New Year,” he say 
* finds Ireland emerging in triumph through her agonizin 
ordeal, with a host of achievements, under the mos! 
difficult circumstances, to her eredit.”” Now, on Neri 
Year’s Eve it is doubtless the proper function of the hea 
of a Government to be an optimist. But is there mud 
reason, except the Reason of State, for being an optinis 
in the present case? It is certainly gratifying to lear 
that “ Dublin juries have shown a determination t 
assist in restoring the rule of law.”’ To English ears th 
mere fact that such a phenomenon is considered worthy 
of note will convey, perhaps more clearly than woul; 
anything clse, an impression of the utter collapse of th 
machinery of self-government. Juries in the capite 
under the immediate protection of overwhelming Gover 
ment forces, actually dare to return verdicts in accordane 
with the evidence. It is a new thing in Ireland, and | 
that extent it is a hopeful sign. But Dublin is n0 
Ireland, and of the country at large no such good repor 
can be given. “ Die-hards,” says the President, “ hav 
created a position of much trouble and difficeulty—th 
difficulty of Bedlam out of bounds.” “ The difficulty, 
he adds, “‘ can be, and is being, dealt with effectively.” 
This language is ominously reminiscent of that used by. 
many former rulers of Ireland, who, whether they chancel 
to be employing the method of humouring or beating, 
were wont to speak hopefully ef the prospect of curing 
this common type of native lunacy. Their optimism was 
always rapidly belied by events, probably because they 
never applied cither form of cure consistently; th 
optimism of Mr. Cosgrave has met the sameswift fate. The, 
ink was scarcely dry on his New Year’s messages of hop 
when the presses were at work recording fresh activitic | 
of the lunatics at large. The Dublin papers of January 8rd 
contained an account of an indecisive battle will 
Irregulars on Dalkey Hill and an announcement by th 
Dublin and South-Eastern Railway that it refused an) 
longer to guarantee the regularity of the train service 
the safety of passengers and goods. Now, Dalkey is 4 
residential suburb of Dublin, and the railway in questiot 
serves several other such suburbs. This means that th 
Irregulars, established in the fastnesses of the Wicklow | 
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Mountains, are playing against the Free State Govern- 


ment the same game as that played in the old days by 
the O’Byrnes and other “‘ mountainy men” against the 
English of the Pale; and they will be more difficult to 
deal with effectively, for they can melt away into the 
general mass of the population more easily than could 
the “ wild Irish” of Tudor days, and they can emerge 
again more quickly and with deadlier effect. 

In his message to the Irish people President Cosgrave 
denounces the methods employed by these Gaclic warriors. 
“The war waged by the misnamed Republican Army,” 
he says, “ cannot now be dignified by the word guerrilla. 
Ambushes and other enterprises having an element of 
danger are now few and far between, and the Irregulars 
are ‘reduced to assassinations of unarmed soldiers and 
civilians, the murder of adherents of the Government, 
and the burning and mining of the houses of Senators, 
CivilServants, and prominent supporters of the Treaty.” 
But why “reduced”’? Is the Presidential memory so 
short? The methods of the “ misnamed Republican 
Army” are precisely the same as those pursued by the 
LR.A. from 1918 onwards, methods which brought the 
English Government and people to their knees, and, 
incidentally, translated Mr. Cosgrave himself from presiding 
decently over a public-house to presiding decently over 
the destinies of the former Kingdom of Ireland. To 
denounce the acts of the Irregulars is, indeed, to cast a 
slur upon the only victories inscribed on the banners of 
the new National Army; for how is it possible to object 
co the assassination of unarmed soldiers and civilians 
and at the same time to regard, say, the “ execution ” 
of Mr. Alan Bell as a deed of exalted patriotism and the 
* Battle of Mount Street,” of November 21st, 1920, as a 
glorious victory ? 

President Cosgrave explains the persistence of Bedlam 
let loose by the fact that the old R.I.C.—whose members 
knew their countrymen intimately, and the right way to 
deal with them—was disbanded after the Truce, “ having 
lost the confidence of the people by the part played in 
the recent hostilities.” The characterization of this 
statement by the Times as “ ungenerous”’ is too mild. 
Before the Sinn Fein terror held Ireland in its grip the 
men of the R.I.C. were the friends and protectors of the 
people, from whose ranks they were exclusively drawn. 
For two years they were assassinated wholesale at £60 to 
£100 a head (in 1920 alone 176 were killed and 251 
wounded) and they bore this with exemplary courage and 
patience. It was not until a succession of particularly 
ghastly outrages (in Tralee two constables were thrown 
alive into the furnace of the gasworks) and the enforced 
boycott of themselves, their wives and their babies 
drove them to desperation that their discipline broke 
down and some of them resorted to that very policy of 
retaliation which Mr. Cosgrave’s Government has recently 
adopted. Had these men been taken over in a body by 
the new Government, they would have served it as 
faithfully as they served the old. I understand, indeed, 
that some effort was made to embody them in the new 
force ; but most of them very naturally refused to serve 
under the men who had been engaged in murdering them 
or under those ex-members of the force who had earned 
promotion by betraying their trust. If, then, the “‘ great 
democratic leaders ” who laid the foundations of the new 
Irish State were ‘* without any of those machines for the 
maintenance of law, order, and their own defence which 

all civilized Governments enjoy,” the fault was wholly 
their own. They had made faithfulness to a solemn oath 
of fidelity a crime punishable with death. 

Far more serious in its implications than any of these 
things is, however, what Lord Dufferin describes as the 
“veiled threat ” directed by President Cosgrave against 








Ulster. With the general question of the “ partition of 
Ireland ” I dealt in my last article. I have had plenty of 
evidence of its inconveniences; I have had innumerable 
warnings of its dangers. I have reason to believe that, 
so long as the relations between the Free State and Ulster 
are not amicably adjusted, there is danger of a civil war 
which will revive the horrors of 1641 and 1798; for 
Ireland and its people have not altered, and the ancient 
antipathies, never quite dead, have revived in their 
ancient force. I agree, too, with Mr. Lloyd George that, 
should such a civil war break out, it could not possibly be 
confined to Ireland; for help would pour in from all 
quarters to either side. What, then, does President 
Cosgrave suggest as a path of escape from this appalling 
peril? He tries to bring pressure on the North by 
threatening her with a Customs barrier; for the Free 
State, he says, cannot abandon her “ large fiscal inde- 
pendence ” in order to meet the North. He suggests the 
probability of renewed Irish agitation in the British 
Commonwealth and in America; and he maintains that 
all these evils might be avoided if the recalcitrant 
Counties would but come into a united Ircland, offering 
them at the same time the same measure of autonomy as 
they enjoy under the Imperial Parliament. 

What is particularly disconcerting about this language, 
from the point of view of a well-wisher of the Free State, 
is that it reveals a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the North. ‘ Ulster” neither asked for nor 
desired autonomy; it simply insisted on remaining an 
integral part of the United Kingdom ; and it did so for 
what seemed to itself unanswerable reasons. The vast 
industries of the North have been built up under, and 
largely because of, the Union; they depend for their 
very life on the maintenance of the fiscal and economic 
ties with Great Britain; they would be threatened, if 
not ruined, by the carrying out of the avowed policy of 
Sinn Fein, which aims at the artificial revivad of the 
decayed industries of the South by surrounding all 
Ireland with a tariff wall. There are other reasons which 
hold the Protestants of the North firm in their non 
possumus attitude towards the claims of the South, but 
none more potent than this, since it is rooted in the deepest 
instincts of self-preservation. They maintain that they 
simply cannot afford to risk their vital interests by 
accepting the position of a permanent minority in a 
governing assembly practically committed to a policy 
which they regard as ruinous. The most instant danger, 
then, lies in the fact which I have already stated, namely, 
that the Free State Government cannot descend from its 
attitude in this matter, and that the Belfast Government 
also cannot yield. Popular sentiment, and what are 
believed to be vital interests, are equally engaged on 
both sides. 

What chance, then, is there of a working arrangement 
between the North and South such as would secure the 
peace which is at the moment Ireland’s supreme need ? 
To the outside observer it seems that the only sane thing 
for the Southern Irish to do would be to suspend the 
question of the ultimate relations with Ulster, whether 
political or economic, and to concentrate on the huge task 
of restoring order and prosperity within their own borders. 
For, after all, the most pressing problem before them is 
not that of the unity of Ireland, nor that even of Free 
State versus Republic; it is the problem of what to do 
with the thousands of young people who for six years past 
have learned in no school but that of lawlessness and 
crime. This problem, I am told by enthusiasts, wiil 
solve itself when the Government is firmly established. 
They say that there will be plenty of work for all in the 
wonderful industrial development that will follow the 
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railways will be required; that the decayed harbours 
only need to be restored and modernized to be filled with 
transatlantic shipping ; that the derelict factories of the 
South will once more hum with activity. I confess that 
I am unimpressed by these visions. For, quite apart 
from the question whether or no any such remarkable 
industrial expansion is likely to result from a protective 
tariff, it requires the Gaelic imagination to picture these 
boys, who for five years past have lived on the fat of the 
land at the point of the revolver, settling down con- 
tentedly to hard manual work at the wages of a day 
labourer. The immediate task on which the Free State 
Government should concentrate all its energies should be 
that of restoring discipline to the nation over which it 
rules. In the Six Counties, which not long ago were 
almost equally disturbed, the Belfast Government has 
succeeded in restoring order. If and when the Southern 
Government is equally successful it will be time enough 
to reopen the question of the relations between the 
severed parts of Ireland. That, at least, is the opinion 
of the North, and to me it seems very reasonable. It 
appears to be the only chance of a peaceful and ultimately 
satisfactory solution of the tangle left by the Bedlam out 
of bounds of the last few years. AN OBSERVER. 





EDUCATION WEEK. 
FP genre nt who has read the reports of the multi- 


tudinous meetings and lectures which were 
delivered in ‘“‘ Education Week,” ending last Satur- 
day, must have been struck by the astonishingly 
English spectacle presented by the system—or rather, 
lack of system—of education as at present estab- 
lished in this country. In Sir Michael Sadler’s witty 
phrase, “ English education has advanced in open 
order.” Indeed it has. And in that open order it is 
sasy to detect two separate bodies—to the right, the 
public schools, plus Oxford and Cambridge ; and to the 
left, the elementary and secondary schools, plus the 
new universitics. Appropriately enough, the first of 
these bodies was represented by the meeting of head- 
masters in the secluded atmosphere of Cheltenham; while 
the second, represented by the Conference of Educational 
Associations and the Association of Assistant Masters, 
sat in London. 

But although it is easy to differentiate between these 
two types of educational institutions, when we try to 
draw an exact distinction between them we find our- 
selves at a loss. At first sight it might seem that the 
London Conference, with its lectures on eugenics and 
intelligence tests, represented the progressive element 
in education, while the “sound, fortifying classica 
curriculum ” was entrenched in Cheltenham. Indeed, 
ome people might imagine that head-masters would 
be about equally afraid of their pupils hearing of eugenics 
or of being subjected to intelligence tests, but if we 
examine a little more closely we shall see that there are 
distinct signs of progress, even in that solid institution 
the English Public School. 

There is the experiment of the new school at Bembridge, 
where it is said that the sons of Members of Parliament 
are taught so much about foreign affairs that one of the 
masters expressed the somewhat extravagant hope of 
having, in the next generation, an educated House of 
Commons, while such comparatively old-established 
institutions as Gresham’s, Oundle and Newbury would 
all surprise and perhaps pain Dr. Arnold if he might 
ee them. Soon, too, publie schools will receive a new 
recruit in Stowe College, where, in the ancestral home of the 
Whigs, will perhaps be founded a new school of scientific 
Whiggery. 








re 

But it was in University College, London, that the 
future of the other larger and more democratic branch 
of English education was discussed. Here the great 
problem was of centralization or devolution. The 
question whether or not we are going to establish 
a great comprehensive State system of education with 
the teachers as Civil Servants on the lines of the French 
organization will have to be faced sooner or later. It js 
most important that acute minds like Sir Michael Sadler’s 
should be explaining the nature of the problem not only 
to the teaching profession, but to the country as a whole, 
so that when the decision has to be made there will be 
some slight chance of bringing an informed public opinion 
to bear upon it. 

It is especially important for us, whose educational 
system is still in the making, to study the examples of 
foreign countries and their different systems. An 
extraordinarily interesting paper was read by M. Veillet. 
Lavallée on the proposed imposition of four years’ 
compulsory Latin in French secondary schools. Here 
we had a perfect example of both the advantages and 
dangers of a centralized system. Its obvious advantages 
of a uniformly high standard and easy manipulation 
are, it would seem, sometimes more than balanced by 
the danger of some such measure as the present one being 
introduced not for educational reasons at all, but as a 
piece of political policy, for M. Veillet-Lavallée more 
than hinted that this was an anti-democratic measure, 
part and parcel of the policy of the present reactionary 
Chamber. He ended his paper with a vigorous assauit 
on the idea that the Classics were necessary to culture. 
We quote the Morning Post report: ‘‘ What prevented 
many people from understanding that culture could be 
imparted on modern lines was because most of the cultured 
men of the present day were educated under the classical 
system. They were the prisoners of their own culture, 
and could not conceive any other than that which they 
had received.” Those words, if they are taken in their 
widest sense, might not be bad candidates for a place 
among the select maxims which schoolmasters, at any 
rate in theory, love to write in letters of gold over their 
classroom doors, 





THOSE GREEN SANDPIPERS. 

agp one bird-lover who thinks the green sandpiper 

really must have “ bred with us this year” there 
are thousands who not think, who hold they 
heard the cuckoo in March. Still, the total of thos« 
who think the sandpiper, this year or last, 
nested with us, could we arrive at it, would not prove 
insignificant. Even confirmed sceptics on this sort 
subject are disposed to admit it possible. It has never 
been scientifically disproved—though, for the matter 
of that, neither has a March or February cuckoo calling 
in England been scientifically disproved. At any rate, 
after meeting with a green sandpiper or a pair of green 
sandpipers—or even a pair with their family—in about 
every month of the year, even confirmed sceptics can 
agree that “it looks uncommonly like it.” 

“Did you see anything interesting while fishing on 
the marsh this year?” the vicar asked me lately. I 
could not say I had, if by interesting he meant scarce. 
The short-eared owls had departed before the season 
opened. <A pair of hen-harriers had been seen lately 
—seen and promptly shot by a fool. That, however, 
was not on the marsh, but on high ground two or 
three miles off. 

But what had happened to green sandpipers ? I asked 
the vicar. I had not seen one on the marsh or off it 
for a long time. He reassured me. The green sand- 
piper was seen last year a mile or two higher up stream. 
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A pair were there with their young in the nesting season. 
The vicar and his neighbour held it highly likely the 
birds bred there last year. What did I think ? 

Well, I thought sceptically, as usual; admitted it 
possible, thought it improbable. The fact is, long ago 
I had accepted and encouraged in print a statement 
that the jack-snipe nested one year on the marsh, and I 
had been rightly reprimanded—also in print—for saying 
so. This, with one or two other experiences of the kind, 
turned me gradually into an agnostic at least. The 
jack-snipe must be ruled out definitely. We will not 
hear, much less argue, about it nowadays. But the 
green sandpiper question may be left open. Certainly, 
if it never does lay its eggs and rear its young in Great 
Britain, it has a way calculated to deceive not the casual 
only but also the close students of bird life. 

My experience of green sandpipers is confined to one 
English county. It started in 1878 when, in childhood, 
I flushed a specimen from a dry pond in a dry valley, 
and had no idea as to its name or family. However, 
when a young bird-nester has once flushed the sandpiper, 
heard it ery, seen it fly straight away from him, identifi- 
cation can safely wait. That will come sure enough by and 
by. The white patch of the tail coverts will be his infal- 
lible guide. If only the writer had some such guide 
in regard to the pair of birds which, open-mouthed, 
he watched in the hazel wood near by a year later, and 
took to be reed-buntings—though it was winter and they 
appeared to be in full summer plumage—one of the 
baffling little conundrums of his childhood would be 
solved. If only he had some such guide to tell him 
whether those two accentors he watched in March, 1912, 
at El Kantara were a new species or not, it would have 
saved him the labour of looking up in vain books on 
Mediterranean or African birds, of making Museum 
inquiries equally in vain, and finally remaining for the 
rest of his life probably an agnostic as to those accentors. 

The green sandpiper a-wing is one of the easiest birds 
to identify. Children in the villages about the marsh 
and river easily identify him (or they did a generation 
since). The village name is (or was) “ martin snipe.” 
Ifow much more helpful and telling a name than Totanus 
ochropus! I believe in the Classics, and want some 
Latin and distinctly more Greck : but not in our birdlore 
—a little of it there goes such a long way. 








What makes many green sandpipers come over to us 
from North-East Europe, from Arctic Circle to Central 
Russia, in June and July and bring with them their 
newly-fledged young? It must mean a journey of a 
full thousand miles and more. The voyage must have 
perils, too. But, as regards that, most birds are in 
constant peril of their lives, whether they stay at home 
or travel. Moussier’s redstart, a bird of North Africa, 
is said to be absolutcly stationary. It never travels. 
Canon Tristram—unread to-day by the vast majority of 
bird-lovers, perhaps unknown to them; yet a master- 
writer on birds—says of Moussier: ‘‘ While one race of 
man like another has rushed like a flood over North 
Africa and left a faint trace of invasion in a few ruins 
on the shores or in the tide marks of some wreck of 
humanity on the mountain sides—long before the first 
Phoenician galley had entered the Bay of Tunis and 
treated with the Numidian king, before either Roman, 
Vandal, or Saracen had disturbed his retreats—Moussier 
was here, never disturbed by a restless haste for migration 
or an appetite for the slopes of Alps or Apennines, as 
a gentle and genuine Numidian, the one local and 
peculiar bird.” Yet, probably, Moussier knows perils in 
its stay-at-home life as great as those of many species 
which twice a year rush across thousands of miles of land 
and water. 





The same may be true of butterflies. Is the life of the 
painted lady butterfly or the red admiral, both great 
travellers, on the average shorter and more perilous 
than the life of a meadow-brown or a small heath butterfly, 
insects which, so far as I know, do not make journeys over 
land and sea? So, perhaps, the green sandpiper is as 
safe travelling here with its young as in June and July 
in its nesting quarters. But why a certain number 
with their young should visit us then is, all the same, 
hard to understand. If our food and climate suit these 
birds, old and young, in June and July, why have they 
never been discovered nesting here in April or May ? 
That England does suit the green sandpiper not only 
then but in the depth of winter, too, seems clear enough. 
Saunders, in his Manual of British Birds—a fine book 
for chilly autumn evenings by the fire—tells us that it 
van thrive here in weather which makes the snipe lean. 

The green sandpiper has long appealed to me as a 
haphazard creature, irregular in the time of its appearance, 
in the choice of its temporary haunt. I do not know 
when to expect or where to find my green sandpipers. 
Having, by merest chance, flushed one in meadow or 
marsh, I should have small hope of finding it back at 
the same spot next day, or any other day in the year. 
With its wild note of alarm, “ tui-tui-tui!” it is up and 
swiftly away on a glancing wing, I know not whither ; 
and the fugitive seems to know as little as the observer 
as to where and when it is going to alight. This can 
scarcely be the experience of those who have watched 
it with its family in June or July and seen it so often 
then that they believe it has nested in their district. 
sut the isolated green sandpipers we put up when least 
we are looking for them seem nothing if not methodless 
and mapless in arrival and departure. This surrounds 
them with an atmosphere of mystery. And in mystery 
exists for many of us one of the greatest charms of a 
wild bird. D. 





THE PAGE MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
\ ] E have received a very large number of communica 
tions on this subject, all of them being in favour 
of our proposal for a Memorial. The following letters 
are a selection from the list :— 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Please put on your list the Rt. Hon. Viscount Esher, 
G.C.B., Lt.-Col. the Hon. Maurice Brett, M.V.O., Captain 
Lawrence Burgis, all here at this moment, and enthusiastic 
supporters of your idea of a Westminster Abbey Memorial to 
Walter Page.—Yours truly, Esurr. 
2 Tilney Street, Mayfair, W. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Page exulted in the unprecedented honour of the 
American flag flying over the British Houses of Parliament. 
You propose the equally unprecedented step of giving by 
Act of Parliament a monument in Westminster Abbey to an 
American citizen. I feel that you are fully warranted in your 
proposal. You say the obstacle is physical because the 
Abbey is crowded in every corner. That means that it lies 
in the reluctance of the Dean and Chapter to touch any existing 
monument. Admission to the Abbey is regarded as irre- 
vocable and we see the result. The Abbey is crowded with 
memorials, some of which would not have been admitted 
according to the present standards and others of a size out cf 
proportion to their importance. Surely the judgment of 
pesterity should be allowed its weight, and after the lapse, 
say of a century, the verdicts of public opinion might be 
reconsidered. We all know the storms that arise whenever 
an iconoclastic proposal is made, but I feel that the Dean and 
Chapter who have the right of invitation could also be trusted 
with the right of revision.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Parkes SMITH. 
41 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s extremely interesting article in 
last week’s Spectator, suggesting a fitting memorial to the late 
Dr. W. H. Page, American Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s, is very timely. On December 7th the Central 
Committee of the English-Speaking Union (British Branch) 
unanimously decided to make an appeal to its friends and 
supporters to provide sufficient funds to erect a tablet testify- 
ing to the great services rendered by Dr. Page to the British 
Commonwealth and to humanity during the War, and to his 
never-failing sympathy with the cause of promoting friendship 
between the English-speaking peoples—a cause which the 
Spectator has so splendidly and so consistently worked for. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, who was a close personal friend of 
Dr. Page's, has also felt for some time that London should 
have some lasting memorial to his memory, and in the January 
issue of the Landmark, the monthly magazine of the English- 
Speaking Union, he makes an eloquent plea for immediate 
action :— 

“It is four years since Waltcr Page, his health shattered by his 
labours for the two countries that he regarded as the main pillars 
of civilization, returned home to die. Only now, since his letters 
began to be published, is it dawning on our people how much we 
owe him, and how fine a man, and how firm a friend, lived in our 
midst. It seems to me a reproach to the nation and its sense of 
gratitude that there should be no public memorial of any kind of 
his Ambassadorship, nothing to mark the fact that Walter Page, 
in a memorable crisis, served his country and ours, and civilization 
itself, with passionate good will and resounding efficacy. Fate 
made him a determining actor in one of the greatest events of 
history. He played his part with a noble competence, and to the 
everlasting benefit of Great Britain and America, and of all they 
have and should have in common. It is not seemly that services 
and a spirit so splendid as his should remain uncommemorated on 
the scene of his labours and his triumph.” 

Everyone will assuredly agree with you that there is only 
one place for a memorial tablet to this great worker for the 
cause of English-speaking co-operation, and that is in West- 
minster Abbey, and it is to be hoped that the Dean and 
Chapter will be of a like opinion. The Committee also feels 
that a tablet on the house in Grosvenor Square occupied by 
Dr. Page during the War would be another suitable way of 
perpetuating his memory in London. The form of the 
memorial, its location and the allocation of any surplus funds 
to some purpose furthering the cause of British-American 
friendship are all matters which will be dependent on the 
amount forthcoming. 

The Committee of the English-Speaking Union intends to 
publish cach month in the Landmark a list of the contributions 
received, and if the Spectator would lend its powerful help to 
the appeal and print a weekly list of donations received, we 
should be very grateful. Whether the memorial is erected in 
Westminster Abbey or elsewhere the Committee of the 
}nglish-Speaking Union proposes to inaugurate the appeal 
forthwith. All contributions should be sent to the English- 
Speaking Union Page Memorial Fund, Trafalgar Buildings, 
1 Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2, and cheques should be 
vrossed Messrs. Coutts and Company. 

The Committee of the English-Speaking Union will weleome 
the help of any other organizations desiring to assist in making 
the memorial to Dr. Page a worthy one and expressive of the 
feelings with which he was regarded in this country. Audited 
accounts will, of course, be furnished in due course to all 
subscribers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED E. Jonuns, Executive Secretary. 

[We are delighted to hear of the action taken by the 
English-Speaking Union, and will gladly acknowledge in the 
Spectator any subscriptions for this purpose, whether sent to 
us or to the English-Speaking Union.—Eb. Speciator.] 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your excellent article on the above, in the Spectator 
of Gth inst., is of such interest that I send you my address 
as being one who, most strongly, is in favour of your sug- 
gestion.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Ronatp B. Lane (Maj.-Gen., retired). 
Carleton Hall, Saxmundham. 





[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sirn,—I have read your admirable article on Walter Page in 
the Spectator of 6th inst., and am in full sympathy with your 
suggestion that it would be a worthy act if England were 


i 
to do honour to Page’s memory in the way proposed. If a 
subscription is raised to cover the expenses entailed, I shajj 
most willingly send a cheque towards it.—Yours faithfully, 
Was. Swan STALLYBRASS 
(Vice-Principal, Brasenose College, Oxford), 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sm,—As you invite it, may I sey how heartily I weleome you; 
proposal for a suitable commemoration of Mr. Walter Page 
in Westminster Abbey? Gratitude, admiration, and, surely 
one may add, affection, prompt some act of homage on oy 
part.—Yours faithfully, C. SanrorD Terry 
Westerton of Pitfodels, by Aberdeen. 


[To the Editor of the S¥ecraror.] 
Sm,—May I cordially support the proposal for the erection 
of a Memorial to the late Walter II. Page, either in West. 
minster Abbey if that be possible, if not elsewhere. Foy 
long I have cherished the work of the late Ambassador for 
the United States to this country, but only since I have read 
his life have I appreciated the debt we owe to him. It js 
not too much to say that his vision and good will prevented 
the calamity of a conflict between this country and the United 
States in those critical years 1915-17, a calamity which 
would have involved the future of the whole civilized world, 
—I am, Sir, very truly yours, 

GILBERT BARLING, 
(Sir Gilbert Barling, C.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S.), 
Blythe Court, Norfolk Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


We have also received Ictters from the following 
among others :— 


Miss Emily Beales, 11 Dane Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

Mr. Arthur Blanden, 70 Mill Hill Road, Norwich. 

Mr. David Burns, Birch Lodge, Copse Hill, Wimbiedon, 

Sir George Chamberiin, D.L., J.P., St. Catherine’s Close, 
Norwich. 

Mr. Robert M. Collins, 24 Old Jewry. 

Mr. Fieming Crooks, 72 South Audley Street. 

Mabel Lady Crossley, Glenfield, Altrincham. 

Dr. T. F. Dewar, C.B., 4 Osborne Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Mr. C. H. Everard, Newlands, East Grinstead. 

Mr. G. H. Hailam, Ortygia, Lower Road, Harrow. 

Rev. Edward Hanson, St. Michael’s Vicarage, Blackburn. 

Mr. Joshua Judge, Princess Street, Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Charles Lawrence, Brook's, St. James’s Street. 

Mr. T. M‘Gowan, 71 Ann Street, Belfast. 

Mr. Charles Miller, 1 Talbot Square, Hyde Park. 

Captain M. Nickalls, The Fields, Southam, Rugby. 

Mr. Fredk. K. Potter, Imperial House, Kingsway. 

Mr. Robt. E. Riddick. 

Mr. Chas. T. K. Roberts, Fairhill, Excter. 

Mr. Fredk. Wrench, Killacoona, Hythe, Kent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—>—_——_ 
* AUTHORIZED ” MURDERS IN IRELAND— 
AND ELSEWHERE. 
[To the Ediior of the Srecraron.] 

Sm,—You had some very trenchant remarks in the Spectator 
a couple of weeks ago on the distinction drawn by a high 
ecclesiastical personage in Ireland between “ authorized ” 
and “ unautherized ” murder. The distinction is a nice one, 
but it is by no means new in clerical casuistry. In the last 
issue of the Publications of the Scottish History Society 
(Third Series, Vol. III., 1922) Father Pollen, S.J., with the 
archives of his ssciety at his disposal, and with that candour 
and thoroughness which we have learnt to look for in his 
work, throws much light on similar questions that arose in 
the course of the duel to death between Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, and on the attitude of the Roman 
Chureh and its agents in the matter. 

The most interesting document, from this point of view; 
in the whole most interesting and important collection is 
the report which Father William Crichton, S.J., drew up for 
the information of his Order dealing with his personal activities 
at the time. In it he recounts at some length the case of 
one Dr. Parry, who, after the manner of the age, appears to 








have been in the pay of both sides and a traitor to both. 
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——— 
Parry, “won over by money,” as Crichton says, finally 
undertook in 1582 the murder of Queen Elizabeth, and, being 
a pious man, he came to Lyons, where he “ asked counsel of 
Fr. Crichton whether he could do this with a safe conscience.’ 
An interesting colloquy followed, which Fr. Crichton gives at 
length. He pointed out that to kill anyone two things were 
necessary—‘* causa ” and “ potestas just cause and legiti- 
mate authority. Parry inquired who could give him this 
* potestas,” and Crichton answered “the Pope, who can 
separate an infected sheep from the flock.” (Papa, qui potest 
infectam pecudem a grege separare.) 

Parry took the hint and proceeded to Paris, where he saw 
the Bishop of Bergamo, the Papal Nunciv, and in due course 
obtained the necessary “licence” signed and sealed by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, which he took with him when 
he went to England. (Jvit igitur Parisios et mzdiante Nuntio 
Apostolico Reverendissima Episcopo Bergamoiensi obtinuit 
licentiam, signatam manu et sigiilo Illustrissimi ( ‘ardinalis 
Comensis Secretarii Gregorit XIII. quam seccum tulit in 
Angliam.) 

Father Pollen is naturally somewhat scandalized at the 
plainspoken language of Fr. Crichton, and points out that 
the document was not a “ licence to kill,’ but merely ‘an 
indulgence for performing some good work not specified.” 
Precisely ; it was obviously not necessary to specify the 
** ood work ” that was so clearly in the minds of both parties. 

‘Another question arises. No point was more hotly disputed 
in Reformation times, and after, than that of the meaning of 
Catholic writers to this day complain bitterly 
of the * Lutheran calumny ” that an indulgence is a con- 
donation of sin, if not an actual licence to commit sin. Yet 
here we have a high-piaced sixteenth-century Jesuit speaking, 
as a matter of course, in common with a Papal Legate and a 
Cardinal Secretary of State, of a Papal indulgence as a 
“licence * to murder the Queen of England. Little wonder 
that Father Pollen mildly remarks that, about this time, 
“public morality, not only in Catholic but even in Papal 
circles, took a distinct step downwards en the subject of 
I am, Sir, &c., 


an indulgence. 


assassination.” 


Reform Club. J. R. Fisver. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sirn,—I have just read the comments in your issue 
December 30th, 1922, on the present position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland and on the remarkable collapse 
of its authority there. After several months passed recently 
in Ircland I can testify to the truth of your statements. The 
eyes of the people have been opened to the moral cowardice 
of their priests and they despise them and flout their authority 
accordingly. Only a fortnight ago the priest of a large parish 
in County Leitrim, where looting and robbery are rife, said to 
me, “I have no authority now, I can do nothing with the 
people, for they mind nothing that I say to them. My heart 
is broken.”” These remarks were repeated to a very intelligent 
Roman Catholic tradesman, whose instant and bitter retort 
was, * The priests did it for themselves, so now they have 
only themselves to blame. What can they say now, for 
what did they say against murder when it first began?” 
The priests, in fact, presumed too far on the ignorance and 
lack of logic of their parishioners, and it never occurred to 
them that the time might come when their people would 
confront them with their own moral inconsistencies, as is the 
case to-day. 

But not only has ecclesiastical authority in Ireland been 
shattered—Christianity itself has, alas, been practically 
obliterated amongst the Roman Catholic masses by the 
actions of the priests themselves. They have been caught 
in their own toils, they have brought about their own moral 
downfall, and from highest to lowest—from the Cardinal to 
the curate —well do they know it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN Irisu LOYALIST. 





MR. BONAR LAW AND GERMANY, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Mr. Bonar Law is reported as having stated with 
reference to the recuperation of Germany that this country 
had nothing to gain by it “* because that country (i.e., Germany) 





of | 








was very much more of a competitor than she was a customer.” 
This statement cf the Prime Minister has been widely circu- 
lated throughout the Press, and coming from the head of the 
Government it is likely to have a far-reaching effect on public 
opinion throughout the country. Its immediate effect will be 
to create a feeling of indifference and lethargy with regard to 
the future of Germany, and in fact, in some quarters, to be 
welcomed as indicating that by washing our hands of the 
whole business we were getting rid of a formidable competitor. 
I believe the statement of the Prime Minister to be only 
partially right, and that on the contrary the recuperation of 
Germany would be of immense benefit to this country. It is 
true that her recovery would certainly mean that she would 
be a competitor for a share of the world’s trade, but the direct 
and indirect benefits which would accrue to our trade and 
commerce from the prosperity of.a community of over sixty 
millions of human beings would far outweigh any loss which 
might be felt through competition in other markets. Mr. 
Bonar Law is not alone in holding his opinion. In fact, it 
prevailed in many quarters before the War, and certainly 
helped to lessen the feeling of opposition to what the War 
would involve when that calamity overtook us. 

It is not a question of what we sell direct to Germany. If 
Germany is prosperous, and is able to purchase a large quantity 
of wool from Australia, for example, that increases the pur- 
chasing power of Australia, and she in turn is enabled to 
purchase an increased amount of Bradford and Manchester 
goods from us. The hurt of one nation means the hurt of all, 
and the good of one nation means the good of all. The 
recuperation of Germany does mean, therefore, a gain to this 
country, a gain to France and a gain to the world. The 
contrary state means a loss to this country, a loss to France, 
and a loss to the world. 

It has taken a great many people a long time to realize that 
in this country, and we have therefore need to be patient and 
not hastily blame France. Time is a great healer, and the 
scales will fall from all eyes in due time. Meanwhile, I venture 
to support the suggestion of Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of 
State for the United States Government, that we should 
proceed by way of an International Financial Commission. 
If France declines to iake part, I would suggest that her 
place should be kept open, and that the Commission should 
proceed without her. There is no time to lose. We have 
over a million unemployed, and an improvement in trade is 
the only real remedy for the present distress. Considerations 
then, first moral and secondly economic, all point to our 
giving to the suggestion of America our most enthusiastic 
support.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. Mason. 

SL Queen's Gale Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 





POLITICAL SITUATION IN AMERICA. 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sirn,—I think the following passages, from a letter which 
has reached me from an able and distinguished American 
observer of the conditions prevailing in his country, may 
interest you:— 

“As I suppose you have seen, we have had a_ political 
upset almost equal to what has taken place in Great Britain. Jt 
ean be ascribed to many causes, which I think can be correctly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The general feeling of disappointment on account of business 
depression ; 

2. The low prices which the farmers—particularly in the West 
—have been getting for their crops, and the high cost of trans- 
portation, together with the high rate of exchange, allof which have 
prevented their goods being sold abroad at remunerative prices ; 

8. Objection of certain people to the tariif as being framed in 
the interest of capitalists ; 

4. A feeling that the Republican majority in Congress has been 
talking too much and doing too little—particularly in respect 
to the railroad and coal! strikes ; 

5. Opposition to Prohibition on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the feeling of the Prohibitionists that the Administration has 
been inefficient in enforcing the law; and 

6. Failure to enact a bonus to the soldiers. 

Some of these actuated one section and some another, but the 
result is that the new Congress will be Republican by a very small 
majority and, morcover, a certain number of radical Republicans, 
whose votes are necessary to constitute a majority, are going to be 
very troublesome to the Administration.” 


THE 


The remarks in the same letter, on the Irish question, arc 
worthy of note. 


* The Iristt question here is dead. The opinion is practically 
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universal—except among a few Irish fanatics—that Great Britain 
has done everything she could be expected to have done and that 
the conflict the extremists are carrying on in Ireland demonstrates 
that the charges of Great Britain’s oppression of the Irish which 
have been talked of here for generations had no reasonable founda- 
tion. The practical result of what Great Britain has done and 
what the Irish are doing is to make the United States more friendly 
to the former than it has ever been before.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Plimouth (Plymouth) was well known to sailors (as 
your reviewer states) before the advent of the ‘ Mayflower.’ 
Usher's The Pilgrims and their History shows on Captain 
John Smith’s map of New England, 1614, Plimouth. After 
the ‘Mayflower’ anchored off Provincetown the sailors 
pointed out the mountain of Manomet as the landmark of 
the good harbour shown on Smith’s map, which proved to 
be Plimouth, the name Plymouth being retained by the 
Pilgrims. 

Again, the term “ Pilgrim Fathers,” first applied speci- 
fically to the ‘ Mayflower’s’ emigrants or passengers in 1799, 
was hardly deserved. There sailed from Plymouth on 
September 6th, 1620, in the *‘ Mayflower,’ one hundred and 
two passengers ; the adult males numbered forty-four. Two 
were believed to be over fifty and nine over forty years of 
age. During the winter of 1620-21 an epidemic of influenza 
or rapid consumption carried off the majority of elder men 
—the ages of the five remaining leaders were, respectively, 
thirty-one, twenty-five, thirty-two, thirty-six, and twenty-one. 

Plymouth, in Bradford’s words (Adams, The Founding of 
New England), “ was the best they could find, and the season, 
and their presente necessitie, made them glad to accepte of 
it.’"—I am, Sir, &c., A Nava OPrricer. 


. 





BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION : 
SUGGESTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have read the “* Domestic Suggestion” in your issue of 
December 30th, 1922. Itmay interest you, and those connected 
with the Exhibition, to know that I started such a scheme 
in Southport when I was Mayoress in the year 1908. 

It has been an enormous boon to parents and children 
who have visited Southport as excursionists. During the 
fifteen years of its existence the Nursery has proved its value 
increasingly, and it is now an established feature of our town. 
The Mayoress for the time being has been the president, 
and I have held during the whole time the position of chairman 
of the committee of ladies who are responsible for the whole 
of the working. The buildings and playgrounds are on land 
belonging to the Southport Corporation, who take a benevolent 
interest in the work, though they make no money grant. 
The Nursery is visited regularly by the Medical Officer of 
Health, and it is affiliated to the ** National Society of Day 
Nurseries.” ‘The total number of children who have been 
received in the Nursery is 72,917, and there has not been a 
single case of accident, sickness or infection. 

I may mention that while we have an excellent matron 
and staff of nurses, a great deal of the work in looking after 
the children is done voluntarily by ladies, who form a rota 
for the purpose. I am again Mayoress for the year as I was 
in 1907-8 and 1914-15. I should be glad to know if any- 
thing comes of the suggestion. If your scheme goes forward 
I shall be very pleased to give any information asked for.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Mary F. WILLEtT?, Mayoress. 

Mayor's Parlour, Town Hall, Southport. 


A DOMESTIC 


[We have sent the printed reports, which Mrs. Willett 
kindly enclosed, to the Committee of the British Empire 
éxhibition. Lancashire’s lead in this matter should prove 
most helpful.—LEb. Spectator.] 





VILLAGE EXHIBITIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Your readers may like to know how much local interest 
can be aroused in country villages by holding Loan Collections 
of Curios. In the district from which I write we are trying 


“a raise funds for a much-needed Village Hall. As a variation 


i 
to the ever-popular whist drive, my husband and I attempted 
to arrange a Loan Exhibition in our own house. In the 
course of a few days we collected from rectory, hall and cottage 
about 150 exhibits, which filled two large rooms. The enck sed 
catalogue gives some idea of the nature and diversity of the 
articles, but the value and beauty of many of them was 5 
considerable that it was almost a relief when they were Safely 
restored to their owners. One of the most interesting items 
was brought in by the gardener at the last moment ; it wag 
an ancient home-made sword, belonging to a friend of his, 
The owner said he had it from his grandfather, but he did not 
know its previous history. The blade was straight and short, 
but calculated to be very serviceable ; the scabbard was of 
leather, hand-sewn and very worn; the cross hilt was of 
rough wood, but with a star-shaped jewelled (?) ornament 
that was very puzzling; a military expert suggested that it 
was Indian in origin. Various china teapots and cream jugs 
shown all “ belonged to my grandmother”; many of the 
specimens were very good, though hardly any had pottery 
marks. The number of beautiful old shawls suggested that 
with very little trouble it would be possible to hold an exhibi- 
tion entirely of textiles. Two out of three old samplers were 
excellent specimens, and there was some first-rate old lace, 
The attendance was good, and we voted on the best exhibit ; 
the prize was taken by a remarkable piece of Jacobean needle- 
work, but it was run hard by the tankard of carved ivory 
and wonderfully decorated shoe horn belonging to the last 
Abbot of Glastonbury. 

Much discussion centred round a picture of “* Our Village,” 
drawn one hundred years ago, showing the old stocks and the 
pinfold, standing near the village pump. If any assurance 
was needed as to the interest aroused it was given by the 
schoolmistress, who proffered a handsome donation and 
begged to be allowed to bring the schoolchildren before the 
collection was dispersed. I hesitated for a moment for fear 
of accidents, but there proved no cause for anxiety. At 
9 a.m. next day sixty youngsters marched in, having changed 
their shoes outside the house. Their behaviour was perfect, 
and their absorbed attention, as we explained the various 
curios, was ample compensation for any little trouble we 
had taken. 

Incidentally our Village Hall Fund profited by upwards of 
£15, no small sum to raise among a population of 400 persons. 
Such an exhibition might be held in every village in the 
country, and would greatly stimulate interest in local history 
and in the formation of village museums.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

IsaBeL C, ELLs. 

Church Leys, Rearsby, Leicestershire. 





—2 
* SPECTATOR’S ” CIRCULATION, 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—For some weeks now I have been expecting to see in 

the Spectator a letter from a more ready writer than I am 

thanking you for your treatment of those who like myself paid 

a year’s subscription at the old rate of 9d. 

When the price was first increased from 6d. to 9d. I had 
then also paid a year’s subscription at the 6d. rate. Cf course 
I expected the Spectator to implement its contract and supply 
the paper at 6d. till the expiry of the period ; this was done. 
Last autumn, when the reduction in price was announced, I 
was fully prepared for the contract to be literally carried out 
again and not to receive any rebate. Instead of that you 
have, quite ex gratia 1 consider, granted to such as myself a 
rebate for the portion of the year’s subscription which had 
still to run when the reduction was announced. 

I hope you will see your way to publish this letter as I 
think such consideration for subscribers should be recorded ; 
generations hence it will be an index of the business traditions 
of the Spectator.—I1 am, Sir, &c., REBATE. 


THE 





THE “ SPECTATOR” IN VILLAGE READING-ROOMS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I was much interested, as no doubt were many others; 

in the letter of *“* A Miner” in your issue of Decesnber 30th, 

1922. The copy of the journal which comes inte-this house 

goes to South Australia after it has been read by the household; 

so it is not available further, but, surely, there are many 





purchasers of the paper who could easily make arrangements 
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to send on their copies to the nearest institute of the kind 
spoken of in the letter. I agree with all that ‘“ A Miner” 
savs about the difficulties in the path of the moderate working- 
man these days, and the uphill work it is to rouse his fellow- 
workmen to action against the extremist. The moderate, 
peace-loving man just stays at home, and mectings are 
awaved and votes carried by the efforts of the violent and 
zealous minority. Readers of the Spectator should leave no 
stone unturned to see that the wise and broad-minded 
teachings of the paper are spread abroad in every possible 
way.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bangor, Co. Down. Ii. E. Greece, 





BRISTOL. 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.]} 
Sin,—Your reviewer’s remarks about Bristol, in the notice of 
Mr. Salmon’s book in your issue of December 30th, 1922, are 
likely to cause some indignation among the many Bristol 
residents who are regular readers of the Spectator. Cities, not 
less than persons, may be excused if they resent disparage- 
ment when it is conveyed in airy generalizations. 

Your reviewer describes our city as one of * the sick towns 
of England”; notes its “ scars and squalors”’ ; condemns 
“the mean and dirty streets that so disfigure the city ” ; 
refers to its present-day ‘ architectural blackguardisms ” ; is 
sarcastic about its “smoky glories”; includes it among 
* our dismal places ” ; but is good enough to concede that it 
“‘ has certain literary and historical associations that can make 
it attractive enough to read about.” The unfairness of such 
criticism lies not so much in the statements themselves as in 
their general implication and their absurd one-sidedness. All 
large English commercial cities have ** unclean side streets ” 
and “ ragged fringes.” No English town of 400,000 people is 
exempt from hideous buildings. The most romantic corners 
of every ancient city are sheer squalor viewed from the 
exclusive standpoint of the hygienic and “ social welfare ” 
cults. But these unhappy universal facts supply no justifica- 
tion for particular sneers, the effect of which is to set Bristol 
among the typical loveless products of smoky industrialism. 

No doubt the immediate environs of Temple Meads Station, 
and the commercial fagades of Victoria Street, might depress 
anybody. But if your reviewer has had the opportunity (like 
the present writer) of comparing Bristol with any other large 
commercial city, by the simple method of residing in both, his 
comments are inexplicable. As a rule, the stranger who comes 
to Bristol declares it the most pleasant place, of its size, in the 
country: possessed of natural amenities which are wholly 
unknown to the typical great city of commerce and industry. 

No city in England, of equal population, has less smoke, 
more colour, greener trees, or anything like the same allowance 
of blue sky. Whatever its modern blackguardisms in the way 
of building, the eighteenth-century architecture of Bristol— 
for those who have eyes to see it—abounds in variety, as well 
as in quantity. I refer all expert readers to the admirably 
illustrated article in the Architectural Review for September, 
1921, the forerunner of an important book on the subject, by 
the same author, to be published shortly. Our fine buildings 
are no longer visibly assembled like those of our exquisite small 
sister, Bath ; many are overlaid or derelict ; but the aggregate 
of interest and beauty is surprising. And this takes no account 
of earlier architecture, such as St. Mary Redcliffe, Red Lodge, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, and other fine examples. No city of 
equal size in England has a pleasanter centre than College 
Green or a more impressive principal street than Park Street. 
No city of equal size in Europe has surroundings of greater 
natural and unregulated charm than those to which “ the 

ordinary working citizen” of Bristol—object of your re- 
viewer's commiseration—has constant and easy access. Our 
astonishing Avon gorge, our spreading downs, our magnificent 
growths of timber (not arranged with ruler and compasses, 
ike Continental boulevards, but wearing the face of Nature 
herself) are the admiration of experienced travellers from every 
part of the globe. 

I refrain from emphasizing a more elusive point: the fas- 
cination of old and new in palpable mixture, of shipping and 
wharves in the heart of a great town, of history made roman- 
tically visible by perpetual contrasts. The present-day pride 
of Bristolians in their city does not rely, by any means, on 
sentiment, or antiquarianism, or chit-chat about Chatterton, 












We do not “ decorously concentrate on the remains of the 
fifteenth-century Butter Cross,” for the very good reason that 
these remains are not in Bristol at all. We boldly claim that 
Bristol, in those very outward aspects that have been im- 
pugned, is the most agreeable large provincial city in the 
kingdom ; and that its near or accessible surroundings make it 
second to none as an urban holiday resort and centre. If your 
reviewer will visit us next spring, we shall have pleasure in 
Showing him round.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Barton. 
The Bristol Rotary Club. 


[We referred Mr. Barton’s letter to Mr. Williams-Ellis, 
who replies :—‘‘ Mr. Barton says that ‘my remarks about 
Bristol . . . . are likely to cause indignation among the many 
residents of Bristol who are regular readers of the Spectator.’ 
Obviously that was my chief intention, though I hope their 
indignation may be directed against the individuals, com- 
panies or interests responsible for the blemishes I dared to 
mention rather than against myself. However, I am happy 
to find that I have so successfully acted the humble part of 
* gadfly ’ to Mr. Barton’s ‘ noble steed,’ and if there were more 
citizens as spirited as he there would be fewer places like Bristol 
—a formerly beautiful town since disfigured by a great ex- 
penditure of money and a very small expenditure of thought. 
I know Bristol fairly well, and I entirely agree that it is one 
of the least squalid of England's industrial cities, and I am 
disposed to accept Mr. Barton’s very sporting offer of a con- 
ducted tour round his town in the spring, when I might even 
come to agree that it was the best—though the best of a dis- 
mally poor lot if we accept Continental and not our humble 
English standards.¥] 





“PASTICHE”—AND MR. McFEE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—Your reviewer, who dealt recently with Mr. McFee’s 
novel, Command, is entitled to the gratitude of your readers 
for his objection to the allegation of pastiche so loosely levelled 
at any writer whose style, even superficially, appears similar 
to that of another author of renown. Captain Macedoine’s 
Daughter, also by Mr. Mckee, was the subject of similar 
charges by reason of its presumed likeness to a work of 
Mr. Conrad. 

After all, the form of a novel, and the arrangement of words 
and phrases in it, are no more than the envelope in which the 
author’s thought is despatched to the reader. How many 
authors who phrase like the late Mr. Henry James can be 
said to be imitators of that at times rather obscure master ? 
The phrasing may be his, but the discoveries, the thought, 
are not in the phrasing. Apple and currant jelly may surely 
be strained through the same jelly-bag without losing their 
essentially different qualities. 

Casuals of the Sea, an earlier work of Mr. McFee'’s, may, 
like his later novels, show that he is an admirer of Mr. Conrad, 
as are most of his fellow novelists ; yet this is no pastiche, but 
an obvious child of its author’s own brain. If anyone 
troubles to read it carefully without prejudice, he will find it 
difficult to identify characteristic Conradian thought with the 
result of Mr. McFee’s mental processes. 

If Mr. McFee has been successful in capturing some of 
Conrad’s supremely beautiful turns of phrase, that magic 
phrasing that would make a Conrad a work of art, even though 
it had no vestige of form or plot, who will blame him? It is 
a feat in itself. Let us admit that, in so doing, Mr. ‘McKee 
shows his excellent taste rather than condemn him for being 
what he is not—a merely slavish copyist.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun HASLeTTE VAHEY. 

21 Vancouver Mansions, Edgware. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir.—Your issue of March 9th, 1912, contained, under the 
heading of ‘** Damnation of Infants,” a letter quoting from 
“* Father Furness (S.J.)” a very terrible description of infant 
damnation which implied that the victim was in hell in virtue 
of “its” want of baptism. In a recent article in the Hibbert 
Journal (July, 1922) I quoted this statement as from your 
columns, with definite date but with no farther reference ; 
the book, in fact, was not to be found in the University 
Library. Several correspondents presently wrote to correct 
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me ; the author was Furness, and not a Jesuit but a Redemp- 
torist Father; and the child, though he always speaks of 
“it” and “ its little feet,” is in fact described elsewhere as 
old enough to have known and committed mortal sin. I 
offered the correspondent who urged this most strongly upon 
me to correct my statement in the next issue of the Hibbert 
Journal ; he boggled so long over the terms in which I pro- 
posed to make this correction that the time went by, and the 
editor has suggested very naturally that you, on whose 
authority the mistake had been made, would be good enough 
to print the correction. 

I wish to make it clear that my fault is not excused, but only 
palliated, by the fact that the original book was not within 
my reach for a verification of the reference. It is only with 
difficulty, through the generosity of a correspondent in Ireland, 
that I have at last secured a copy for the University Library ; 
and I am still advertising without success for another copy 
for private use. But there is one excellent side to this ; 
the ‘* somewhat lurid eschatology ” of this priest who, not 
2 century ago, sold “‘ more than four millions of his booklets 
throughout English-speaking countries’ (I quote from the 
friendly biography in the Catholic Encyclopaedia) is evidently 
out of date now; and it even seems that his booklets have 
been systematically destroyed. Lecky, I find, pilloried the 
author in his History of European Morals. 


the correct facts actually strengthen it. But my critics have 
now led me to trace the doctrine of infant damnation through 
the most orthodox post-Reformation sources—I had hitherto 
collected only mediaeval evidence at first hand—and I have 
embodied the two together in a pamphlet which will be found 
advertised in this issue of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Shelford, Cambs. G. G. COULTON. 





“LAUGHING ELF.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

S:r,—-Is it too late to remedy an injustice unintentionally done 
to Mr. Ronald Macdonald’s Laughing Elf in your Literary 
Supplement of December 2nd ? I refer not to your reviewer's 
criticism, however much I may differ from him, but to the 
fact that the book is classed and treated as a “ children’s 
book.” I had read the book twice—it is not easy to get at 
its full meaning even with the help of its Latin motto, risus 
harmonia discordantium—but it had not once occurred to 
me that it was to be taken as a child’s book: and, on my 
referring to the author, he assures me it was never so intended 
The book seems to me clearly to belong to the same class as 
his father, George Macdonald's, Phantastles : a Faerie Romance 
for Men and Women, and perhaps it would have been well if 
he had described it in some such terms on the title-page.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., k. T. 





OBSCURE POETRY. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Without pretending to be a professional poet, I have 
read, in your number of December 30th, 1922, and with much 
interest, Miss Edith Sitwell’s poem, entitled ‘ Promenade 
Sentimentale,’ Mr. W. H. Ward’s letter criticizing her, and 
the article on ‘ Obscure Poetry’ by Mrs. Williams-Ellis. 
The chief questions raised are whether the poem is obscure, 
what is the clue to it, and is it good poetry ? I would submit 
that it is not obscure, but that it is an exaggerated combina- 
tion of things incongruous, and that therefore it is not good 
poetry because, whether clear or obscure, good poetry requires 
a comparison of things different but congruous, such as is 
found in the metaphors, similes, and wonderfully apposite 
speeches of the different characters contained in the Homeric 
pcems and in the plays of Shakespeare. I have another 
reason for taking an interest in these questions. I am not a 
poet, and indeed a friend of mine who is a poct tells me 
that I am a mere versifier. But for many years, in order 
to send myself to sleep when I lie awake at night, I have been 
constructing three verses, of which the chief characteristic 
is that all the alternative lines rhyme with one another without 
any of the rhymes being repeated. I recommend this practice 
as a soporific. Also, being an Aristotelian, I have made 
everything clear; but I confess that, though prose cannot, 
poetry may be too clear; while at the same time I contend 





Meanwhile, my | 
blunder does not weaken the main argument of my article ; 








that obscure poetry should be, not intentional, but as clear 
as possible consistently with the essence of poetry. Perhaps 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis would object to me that my verses ate 
also too formal and logical to be poetical. Lastly, I entitle 
them “ Love Speaks.” Miss Sitwell begins her poem with 
= Professor Goose-Cap speaks.” I expect her to say that my 
title ought to be “ Professor Goose Speaks.” 
Tuomas Case, 
Oxford. President of Corpus Christi Colleze 
AMOR LOQUITUR. 
I. 
O let me live where Beauty reigns 
With such enchanting sway 
That, if to smile on me she deigns, 
Enchanted I will stay. 
But if she looks askance at me 
And leaves me in dismay 
Without a single smile to sce, 
Ah! whither shall I stray ? 
Il. 
"Twas long ago—we met perchance 
When in a garden gay 
She smiled at my attempts to dance 
io tunes a band did play. 
Yet ne’er a syllable we spake 
Save what our eyes did say ; 
So she must smile, or my heart break— 
Alas, alas the day ! 
Il. 
Where Beauty is, there Love should be: 
I therefore humbly pray 
That she may smile to comfort me 
And I stay—come what may. 
She comes with ‘ Welcome ”’ in her eyes, 
And greets me on her way. 
O may we dwell and sympathize 
Together and for aye!” 


Chrisimas, 1922. Tuomas Casr, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 

Sir,—As a constant reader, will you allow me to express my 
sympathy with Mr. Ward’s impulse to “* write to the Spectator 
about it when he reads a poem by Miss Edith Sitwell or 
some others of your “* difficult contributors. But actually 
to do so is a self-indulgence which I have hitherto denied 
myself: partly, perhaps, because it seems inherent in human 
nature to be less ready to bestir itself to the stimulus of 
pleasure than of pain; partly, because to write to you 
unprovoked : 

* Sir,—I understood the poem you published last 

week.—I am, &e., 

REGULAR READER.” 

does more, you will admit, than verge on the ridiculous. 
But I would venture to suggest that I am not alone in my 


hitherto inarticulate support: and that as lovers of the 
Greek Anthology, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, and 


certain of the Victorians we have equal right with Mr. Ward 
to claim the title of traditionalists. Whatever may be one’s 
opinion of Miss Sitwell’s magnitude as a poet—a question no 
contemporary can pretend to decide—one must admit that 
she is in the direct tradition : surely the oniy way to read her 
is in the traditional manner. Let Mr. Ward imagine himself 
brought face to face with the works of Keats for the first 
time, with no preparation but a thorough-going affection for 
Pope and Johnson. It is a difficult thing to imagine, because 
Keats's mind has become so inextricably merged in the national 
consciousness : but is he absolutely certain that he would not 
be revolted at the poet’s obscurity, alembications, juggling 
with words ? 

Would he not be likely to be shocked at such a conceit as, 
for instance, ‘* Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas’? For my own part, I have no doubt 
whatever that had I lived a hundred years ago I should have 
been as much on the side of the Edinburgh Review as I was 
enthusiastic in my dislike of the first poems of Miss Sitwell’s 
that I happened to read. Further, I would suggest that it 
is impossible to explain Miss Sitwell’s meaning in language 
simpler than her own. Will Mr. Ward prove himself so 
amiable as to take up the challenge if I ask him to explain 
in simple language what is so much admired in such conceits 
as *“ Where palsy shakes a few sad last grey hairs” to an 
intelligence which professes itself unable to make head or 
tail of such stuff? By confessing my own inability to do 
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so I am revealing myself a hopeless tyro in critical theory, 


no doubt. ; ; 

Surely the only way to read original poetry In any age 1s to 
continuie to absorb it in increasing doses until its meaning 
pecomes plain as a pikestaff : as it will if there is any meaning 
there at all. It is unlikely that any one line of Miss Sitwell s 
will shock Mr. Ward more than any other line. He will, 
therefore, soon find all surprise, all shock wear off : and allow 
himself to surrender to the easy influence of the associations 
and implications of the language used, as he would in reading 
poetry in any other familiar style. Let him look forward to 
the day when he can throw aside Miss Sitwell’s poems as 
dull and platitudinous : that is a poem’s only true judgment- 
dav. But he may ask: ‘* What guarantee have I that Miss 
Sitwell is not pulling my leg? That there is any meaning to 
be appreciated ?”” One can only reply that if a so-called 
poet is a charlatan, he is also a fool: for who but a fool would 
vo to such infinite pains in order to acquire such a barren 
possession as an undeserved reputation as a poct? And if 
he is a fool, he will not have the wit to be a successful charlatan. 
From this same principle arises one’s reply to Mr. Ward's 
accusation that modern poetry avoids the main currents of 
human life. I would deny this as fact: but even regarding 
it from the theoretical point of view I would deny its pro- 
pability. Let Mr. Ward remember that the writing of an 
original poem provokes the acutest mental pain that the 
human mind is able to suffer: child-birth is nothing to it: 
is the poet likely to undergo this for a bagatelle ? 

I apologize, Sir, for writing to you so largely, and for 
attempting a reply to Mr. Ward when your own Poetry Editor 
has already made such an effective one: but perhaps Mr. 
Ward will look with less suspicion on a brother reader than 
on a professional critic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GARREGFAWR. 


[To the Ed@itor of the Srvcraton.] 

Siz,—The correspondence in the Spectator on this subject 
recalls my own experience with regard to the poctry of 
George Meredith. When first I began to read it I was often 
baffled by its contorted obscurity. But always gleams of 
beauty beckoned through the gloom, and I followed, faint, 
yet pursuing. Lines, phrases, stuck in one’s memory ; 
gradually obscurities resolved into light. In time I learnt the 
poct’s idiom. 

That, surely, is what we have to do with modern poetry. 
To use Mr. Edward Carpenter's phrase in ‘** Angels’ Wings,” 
the modern pocts are trying to “ enlarge the boundary of 
human expression.” The old poctic forms have been brought 
to the highest possible pitch of excellence by the great masters. 
And, as Mr. Carpenter points out, painters and musicians feel 
the same urge, the same impulse to break away from tradition ; 
they rightly chafe at limitations. Ilence Walt Whitman, 
Millet, Wagner. There is no finatity in the revelation of beauty, 
its evolution is continuous. New forms, new methods of 
expression are necessary ; each age, each generation finds its 
own. In order to understand and appreciate, we must learn 
tha new idiom. Until we have donc this, it is unfair to 
complain of obscurity. 

We must read modern poctry in this spirit. It is largely 
experimental. We are too near to it to get its proper 
perspective ; only posterity can do that. To me much of it 
seems to fall short of the mark, but there is, at any rate, a 
residuum which has a chance of attaining immortality. In 
the meantime, let us * cherish the promise of its good intents.” 

I imagine that two hundred years hence a committee of 
super-superior persons met to decide who were the half dozen 
greatest British pocts previous to 1923. If there were to be 
a sweepstake on the result, I must confess that I would rather 
draw ‘Tennyson than-—well, than any modern poet. But I, 
if not an old, am at any rate a middle-aged fogy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TERNES! BLAKE. 





[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, May I write and thank Mr. Ward for his timely protest 
against such poctry as he takes exception to? It is only a 
pity that the mention of the writer's name and a reprinting 
of her lines, together with a two-column discussion of them, 
is such a splendid and gratuitous advertisement of her writings. 
Like Mr. Ward, 1 have a considerable acquaintance with all 


the best poetry, not only in Greek and Latin, but also in 
ancient Egyptian and Chinese (translated, of course), and some 
German and French too. Moreover, by perpetrating a great 
number of translations into verse I have qualified myself for 
understanding poetry, and I have also written it, or verses at 
all events, which have once or twice appeared in your paper. 
I cannot think that Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s defence of such 
writing is at all successful. I would defy any foreigner to 
translate such poems into his own language. They scem to 
me as much, or as little, poctry as Cubism and Futurism 
represent art. 

Such poetry is an added horror to an age that has already 
supped full of horrors. There seems to be more poctry even 
in Walt Whitman than in such bizarre and tortured lines. 
They induce “ curvature” of the brain, and perhaps will 
appeal to a world which shall find itself at home in Einstein’s 
kosmos, where all the old conceptions of space and time, all 
the axioms of geometry, have been practically scrapped. As 
all things are relative, there is probably no such thing as real 
poetry, and that must be accounted good poctry which is 
held to be so by the leading periodicals of the day. Mean- 
while, I should like to side with all the best intellects of the 
world till the end of the nineteenth century. Like Disracli, 
I should prefer to be on the side of the angels, and to believe 
in the musie of the spheres rather than the mechanical jargop 
of our new sirens.—I am, Sir, &e., C. R. ILAiNnes. 





[To the Rditor of the Spreraron.] 
Si,—Thank you very much for the lucid and generous expo- 
sition by Mrs. Williams-Ellis which you gave of my poem. 
The whoie of the article interested me very much, particularly 
where it touched on the justifications of obscurity. The most 
important one occurred to me when I read :—‘* Words... . 
are a two-dimensional medium.” If this is so, then what we 
name poetry, ot its rarest, is something which gives to words 
a three-dimensional appearance; the poetic form (which 
covers a heap of ignorance) gives reality to an idea, as per- 
spective gives the illusion of it to a drawing. Words used two- 
dimensionally, as I am using them now and as it is so hard to 
escape from using them, show the idea in plan; the literal 
poem, like the design of an architect, defines without makin 
visible the actual structure. Actually, this fact is recognized 
by everybody, otherwise a howl of ridicule would grect 
mention of * The Phoenix and the Turtle ”—the purest poem 
jn the language, but completciy meaningless in the flat. Yet, 
after all, I think obscurity is sometimes a self-indulgence.— 
I am, Sir, &e., EpGeLL Rickworp. 
Sopers, Chipstead, Surrey. 











[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—Apropos of Miss Sitwell’s letter in your last issue and 
a reference to Mr. Browning in the previous one, I am re- 
minded of a garden party at Venice some thirty years ago. 
Mr. Browning had been reciting one of his poems and as 
applause died down he turned to a lady near by. “ You s: 
what I meant, Miss Stephanie?” “I don’t think IT quit 
do,” the lady replied. ‘* Nor do I, nor do J,” said the post. 
—I am, Sir, &e., I’. INiGo Thomas. 

2 Mutherry Wath, Church Street, Chelsea. 





Ti AMERICAN SENATE. 

A CORRESPONDENT in New York writes to say that remarks 
by a writer of a letter which appeared in our columns were not 
fair to Senator Lodge and the majority of the Senate in the 
matter of the Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles. le 
makes his complaint in the following terms, which we are 
lad to publish :— 

“* After the Senate rejected the Treaty and Cavenant, and it had 
been returned to the President, Senator Lodge moved to bring it 
back before the Senate for further discussion. Then he proposed 
ratification with certain reservations, which his Committee on 
Foreign Relations adopted, or approved, so that they went to the 
Senate, where they were discussed, with such success that when 
on March 19th, 1920, the Senate took itsfinal vote for ratification 
with those reservations, twenty-three Democratic Senators voted 
for it, including Senator Underwood, Democrat, the newly elected 
minority leader. Mr. Wilson controlled more than one-third of the 
voting Scnators, headed by Senator Hitcheock, and he thus 
defeated ratification in the only form in which it then could 
be ratified.” 


or 
t=] 








We certainly had no intention of throwing any reflection 
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editorially upon Senator Lodge or the majority in the Senate. 
It cannot be made too clear that we are not editorially 
responsible for the »pinions expressed in the letters we publish 
and that we do not favour correspondence which favours our 
views. The exact oppesite is the case. We give the prefer- 
ence to letters which challenge and oppose our own views. 








POULTRY. 
—> 
POVERTY. 


I, YANG Tzu, hid from life— 
Fled from the common world to a lonely place. 
Where to the ri¢ht a great wilderness touched me, 
And on the left my neighbour was the Iill of Sung. 
Beggars whose tenements 
Lic wall to wall, though they be tattered and poor, 
Rough-used, despised and scorned, are yet in companies 
And sociable clans conjoined. But I, for solitude 
Too sorrowful, faltered at heart and eried aloud 
** O Poverty, come hither and talk with me! 
For should I be flung 
To the utmost frontiers of space, 
To the tenantless margins of the world, 
Yet, wouldst thou be with me ; 
Thy henchman am I, O Poverty, 
And thy harsh penalties, my pay. 


Not in childhood only, in infancy 

When laughing I would build 

Castics of soil or sand, wast thou 

My more than neighbour, for thy roof 
Touched mine, and our two homes were onc ; 
But in manhood also weighed I with the great 
Lichter, because of thee, 

‘Than fluff or feather, more frail my fortunes 
Than gossamer, who to the State submitting 
Great worth, found small employ ; 
Withdrawing, heard no blame.” 


Then many years I wandered as a stranger, 
Vith these thoughts in my heart : 
“ Others wear broidered coats ; my homespun is not whole. 
Others eat millet and rice, I boil the fennel-leaf. 
No toy nor treasure is mine 
Nor aught to make me glad. 
The swallows by my father’s house 
BPiny on; but I abroad the world 
Scli my day-labour, pawn my coat for bread. 
* rvant of many masters, 
Itand-chafed I dig, heel-blistcred hoe, 
Bare-backed to the wind and rain. 


And that all this befell me, 

That friends and favourites forscok me, 

'Yhat up the hill ef State so laboured was my climb, 
Who should bear blame ? Who but thou, O Poverty, 
Was cause of all iy woe 2? 


I fled thee high and far, but thou, O Poverty, across the hills | 
of heaven, 

Like a hawk didst follow me. 

I fled thee among the recks, in caverns of stone I hid ; 
2ut thou up those huge steeps 

Didst fellow me. 

I tled thee to the ocean, sailed that cypress ship 

Across the storm, but thou, 

Whether on wave-crest or in the hollows of the sea, 

Didst ever follow me. 


And if I move, you, too, are stirring ; 

If L lic down, you are at rest. 

Have you no other fricnd in all the world 2 
What would you seck of me ? 

Go, Poverty ! and pester me no more.” 


Then said Poverty, “So be it, uy master ; 
For *tis plain that should I stay 

You will not cease to slander and defame me. 
But listen, 1, too, have a heart that is full 





And a tale that must be told. 


a 
** My father’s father long, long ago 
Was illustrious in the land ; of virtue so excellent 
That by the King’s throne in council he stood 
Admonishing the rulers how to make statutes and law 
Of earth were the stairs, roofed over with thatch, 
Not carved nor hung. 
But when the world in lattcr days 
Was given over to folly, fell about in darkness, 
Then gluttons gathered together, 
Sought wealth and found it. 
Despised my grand-dad, they were so insolent and proud 
Built arbours of onyx, terraces of jade, 
And huge halls to dwellin. Lapped lakes of wine ; 
On a broth of swans they fed, 
And held no Audience at their Court. 
Thrice daily would they look into their souls and ery, 
* Our hearts are free from sin.’ 
And they that dwelt in the Palace of the King 
Had great substance, and their gucrdon was gold 
Stacked high as the hills. 
Your small woes you remember ; 
But my blest decds you have forgot, 
Did I not teach you, 
By gradual usage, indifferent to endur 
Summer’s heat and winter's cold ? 
(And that which neither } at nor cold can touch— 
Is it not eternal as the Gods ?) 


I, Poverty, 

Turned from you the envy of the covetous, taught you to feat 

Neither Chich the Tyrant, nor the Robber Chih, 

Others, my master, 

Quake behind beit and bar ; while you alone 

Live open to the world. 

Others by care 

And pitiful apprehension are cast down, 

While you are gay and free.” 

Thus spoke Poverty, and when her specch was ended, 

Stern of countenance and with dilated eye, 

She gathered up the folds of her garincnt and rose from wher¢ 
she sat, 

Passed down the stairway and left my house. 


“Farewell,” said Poverty, “‘for now I leave you. 
To that hill I take my way, 

Where sheltering, the Lord of Kuchu’s sons 

Have learnt to ply my trade.” 

Then I, Yang T'zu, left the mat where I lay 

And cried, “ O Poverty, let my crooked words 

Be as unspoken ; forget that 1 have wronged thee. 
I have heard truth, O Poverty, and received it. 

Live with me always, for of your eompany 

I shall not weary till I die.” 

Then Poverty came back and dwelt with me, 

Nor since has left my side. 


By Yano Hsrune (d. A.p. 18). 
Transiated by Arriuur WALLY, 








THE THEATRE. 


** POLLY” AT THE KINGSWAY. 


Tue title of the “ Book of the Words” at the Kingsway 
Theatre reads “* Polly, by John Gay and Clifford Bax.’ The 
names of the collaborators should have been reversed. Now, 
Mr. Clifford Bax is capable of very good stage work, but here 
he has performed what to my mind must be characterized 
as: prodigies of ineptitude. The plot has been entirely 
changed, the dialogue largely rewritten. Out of a play 
already a little less fresh and salt than The Beggar's Opera 
has becn made a machine which the actors have to push 
along with might and main. I have the first edition of 
Gay’s Polly before me as I write. Here we begin with an 
amusing prologue spoken, as in The Beggar's Opera, by the 
poet and a player. In the first scene we are plunged immedi- 
ately into a conversation between Mr. Ducat and Mrs. Diana 
Trapes. In the Kingsway version there is no prologue, and 
Mr. Ducat has to be awakened by Mrs. Trapes before they can 
begin to talk. In both versions this talk is of the lovely 
nymph that Mrs. Trapes insists that Mr. Ducat’s position 
makes it essential that she shall procure for him. In the 


original Mr. Ducat and his wife are represented as figures 
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out of a Dryden comedy. I should have had them played as 


youngish people, she jealous and coquettish and rivalling her 
husband in rustic attempts at foppishness. At the Kingsway 
they are the stock pair—the flirtatious old man with a 
virago of a wife. ; ; ; 

The next turn of the plot is the same in both versions : 
Mrs. Trapes tries to make Mr. Ducat buy Polly of her. Polly 
has come to Jamaica to try to find Macheath, and to her the 
cunning Mrs. Diana represents the situation as that of waiting- 
maid to Mrs. Ducat. When the true situation is revealed 
Polly is disgusted, Mrs. Ducat furiously jealous. She promises 
to connive at Polly’s escape, and to this end provides her with 
the uniform of a young lieutenant. All through these events 
have run the alarums incident to the fact that the European 
yny and the Indians who are their allics are threatened by 
an attack from pirates. The Europeans, represented by 
Mr. Ducat, are in no fighting humour. Nor, as it later turns 
out, are the pirates. Their leader is none other than Captain 
Macheath, now married to Jenny Diver. To please her anc 
to keep out of the clutches of the many women who lay claim 
to him, Macheath has blackened his face and called himself 


col 


Morano. 
In the original ver 





ion he continues in this disguise till 
at the end he is hanged; he remains our old friend, and if 
a trifle less witty is at least consistently unrepentant. The 
serious relief to this somewhat bloodthirsty and blackguardly 
comedy is provided by the Indians and by the truly human 
and charming Polly. She has been improved upon in the 
sequel, and is the only person whose character has been 
senuinely developed. In Gay’s original she is complctcly 
disgusted by the consistent perfidy, immorality and cowardice 
of the Europeans, and when Macheath is hanged she is left 
contemplating marriage with Roussecauesque young 
Prince of the Indians, a person of noble if slightly impossible 
But Mr. 
develop 





the 
simplicity of heart and uprightness of character. 
Bax has spoilt all this. Ele makes Macheath 
unnatural scruples and, most unconvineingly, lament his 
lost Polly. Surely with Macheath out of sight was always 
out of mind? In the end, far from being hanged, he is re- 
united to her with incredible promises of reform and amend- 
ment. ‘The whole effect is of ridiculous and deforming senti- 
mentality. 

What has endeared The Beggar's Opera to the post-War 
public is very largely its complcie, aimost shocking, lack of 
false sentiment. But a sort of woolly treatment has been 
accorded to Gay’s poor musical comedy all along. Wit and 
continuity of plot are upon every possible occasion sacrificed 
to actors, business, dancing and chorus work. Mr. Wiiliam 
Nicholson’s décor is, on the whole, very good, though he 
has not nearly so much “ period sense” as had Mr. Claud 
Lovat Fraser, nor in the matter of colour does he work with 
so clean a palette or such firm intention. The excellent line 
of the first scene is the best piece of visual work in the play. 
Some of the dresses of the ladies of the town are attractive, 
but they are not differentiated and individual as in The 

Seggar's Opera. Was Mr. Nichelson haunted by the fact 
that the chorus ought not properly to be there at all? There 
is not the same attention to detail and to period-probability 
(to coin a Teutonism) in the dresses of the pirates as there was 
in the highwaymen’s clothes. 

As to the acting, that, too, lacked inspiration and was always 
a little obvious and thoughtless, though never actively abomin- 
able. Perhaps we might except from this opinion Mr. Pitt 
Chatham, the Macheath. Had he been given the unsugared 
version to act he might have done very well. As it was, the 
part was diflicuit in its made the 
best he could out of it. 

On reading over what I have written, I think it too likely 
to give the idea te the reader that the Kingsway Polly is a 
bad evening’s amusement. Actually this is not so. Polly 
is, for instance, incomparably better than any of the usual 
musical comedies to be seen in London at the moment. But 
it is also much less perfect because it has aimed much higher. 
To draw such distinctions is, indeed, one of the chief difficul- 

liow convenient if we could head a notice 
of a book or play “ Code A” or * Code B” ! Then how casy 
1 would be to write in fulsome praise of such plays as The 
Lady of the Rose or The Cabaret Girl, and severely of Polly, 
Without for one moment Ictting the reader be in doubt as to 
Which was the better entertainment. Zhe Lady of the Rose 











inconsistency and he 


ties of criticism. 





heads the class of B’s. But though in my opinion Polly is 
some way down the A class, it yet possesses a dozen v2:tues 
which are not so much as imagined among the B's. 

TAIN 








ART. 
_—_—_ 
THE WERTHEIMER SARGENTS., 

Now that Mr. Sargent has been so conspicuously granted 
the privileges of the dead at the National Gallery, we can no 
longer give him the privileges of the living. He stands to 
be judged by Velasquez and Hals and Rembrandt, his work 
hangs beside Reynolds and Lawrence. It is only a very 
tenacious worship of tradition that will deny his superiority 
to the slick superficiality and the repulsive “ pink and 
whiteness *”’ of Lawrence, but it is foolishness that will 
attempt to level him with Reynolds. The virility of his 
brushwork, the comparative solidity of his modelling and 
the comparative richness of his colour give him an advantage 
over the one painter, while his uncertainty, his lack of depth 
and quality keep him well below the other. He never rises 
to be more than a portrait paintcr, as Hals and Velasquez 
could do, or quite shakes himself free from the trammels of 
his subject. There are nine portraits in Mr. Asher Wert: 





heimer’s gift and they have been admirably hung in 
Room XXVI._ The first impression of the portraits is certainly 


powerful, but a prolonged examination, a second and third 
visit, will too surely reveal the inaccuracy under the facile 
painting. Lock, for example, at the boy’s hands and the 
right hand of the girl in the salmon dress in Kssie, Ruby and 
Ferdinand, look at the left lower passage cf Mrs. Wertheimer’s 
hair, look at Almina’s hand. Perhaps the best piece of painting 
is the still life in the Mrs. Wertreimer, and there is a certain 
easy satisfaction in the texture of the dress in Iy/da, but there 
is no body inside it. Only in the portraits of the parents 
are the bodies reaily felt under the clothes; and, perhaps, 
to some extent, in Ena and Beity. The unfinished portrait 
of Alfred is a lamentable witness against Mr. Sargent. ‘Those 
qualities of spontaneity, of freshness, of movement, which 
we look for in unfinished work are terribly absent. ‘The 
figure is wooden, the paint horrible. Are all the dash and 
sparkle of Mr. Sargent’s painting added afterwards? Are 
we to conclude that, far from being a natural growth, those 
other paintings are slowly and laboricusly made to 
dashing ? Is that why the great strokes of the brush, which 
move so unerringly over the canvas of Rubens hesitate or 
frankly go the wrong way in the work of the American ? 
If Mr. Sargent really achieved the feeling of spontaneity 
in his finished work we should not, except as a matter of 
technical interest, concern ourselves with how he did it, 
But when we feel, critically, the shallowness of his finished 
work we must look for a reason. Is it, then. to be found in 
this conscious striving after a manner not essentially his own, 
in a failure to realize his limitations ? And if Mr, 
Sargent did not beguile us with a certain measure of brilliant 
execution, does the portrait of Alfred show us that he would 
be simply dull? Iam naturally tentative in these suggestions 
because it is a new experience, at least to me, to consider Mr. 
Sargent beside the world’s greatest painters. Hitherto, we 
had accepted him as the greatest living portrait painter in 
England, but that did not compel us to judge him by a very 
high standard. ‘Therefore, I may seem to have been exces- 
sively captious in the consideration of what is, after all, a 
great addition to our national collection. Mrs. Vi 

is the most profound of the portraits; its painting, in ils 
comparative restraint, shows a depth of perception which 
The large group, Essie, Ruby and 


look 


own 


‘ertheinter 


none of the others sounds. 
Ferdinand, attracts by its composition, which is sustained 
in depth as well as in the picture plane, but the faces are 
insipid. There is a picasant giow and a successful daring in 
the colour. Ena and Beity is a more interesting composition. 
The difficult movement of the design in depth, which is not 
parallel with the picture plane, is masterly in the upper 
portion. Unfortunately, the direction of the movement is 
lost in the lower portion, the result being an awkward dis- 
connexion. Like the Mrs. Wertheimer, 1 1s a sincere and 
truly accomplished piece of work. The portrait of the donor, 
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Mr. Asher Wertheimer, is, as a portrait, simply interesting, 
but I am considering the pictures here as art and not as docu- 
ments in psychology. From my point of view it is really 
hardly superior to the Edward. Its sensationalism is deceptive. 
While we can retain our respect and admiration for Mr. 
Sargent’s large powers and achievements, we cannot, in the 
National Gallery, give him the high honour that we gave him 
in the Academy. ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


(The usual“ Recreations of London” will be found on page 72. 
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BOOKS. 
—<p>—_—__ 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

TueRE are many more books this week, and a great number 
ef pamphlets. The most important book is certainly Lady 
Frances Balfour's Life of Lord Aberdeen (Iiodder and 
Stoughton). This is the Fourth Lord Aberdeen, who was Castle- 
reagh’s Ambassador to Vienna, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and later Prime Minister. He described himself as a minister 
of peace, but fate associated his memory almost entirely with 
some of the most unfortunate episodes of an unfortunate war. 
Lady Frances Balfour has a penetrating mind and a character 
which will not be overwhelmed by the mass of material at her 
disposal or the grandiose plan laid down by a previous would- 
be biographer. It will be interesting to sce her intelligence 
piercing through the confusions of the Crimean War and 
analysing its bewildering ineptitudes. 

There are two interesting books published by American 
Universities—Mr. Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s account of The 
Planters of Colonial Virginia from Princeton, and a series of 
lectures on the After Life in Roman Paganism from Yale (both 
Humphrey Milford). Professor Franz Cumont has in the 
latter book chosen a particularly interesting subject, and one 
which has not, so far as I am aware, been discussed lately. 
Mr. Low Warren writes a practical book on Journalism (Cecil 
Palmer), a book whose technical and tabulated style is 
humanized by the most charming reproductions of steel 
engravings. ‘The book is extremely sensible and informative. 
Incidentally, Mr. Warren tells some amusing stories. Professor 
Fleure’s survey of the recent research which has been made 
on the origins of The Races of England and Wales (Benn 
Brothers) is a little book which should be interesting to 
archaeologists. 

Miss Helen Douglas Irvine writes a monograph on The 
Making of Rural Europe (Allen and Unwin). Mr. Chesterton, 
in his introduction, emphasizes the importance of this type of 
study, a type of which this book seems to be a good example. 
Mr. Watson Lyle has written a life of Saint-Saéns (Kegan 
Paul). There is only one other Life of this composer in 
England and that is negligible. The new book contains a 
number of musical illustrations. The Medici Society publish 
a Historical Record of The Buffs (sole agents W. J. Goulden). 
Ti is an Sateresting experiment in book production because of 

he very low price at which it is published, a volume of about 

550 pages for Ts. 6d. The Committee were anxious to produce 
a book that would be within the reach of everybody, and 
over fourteen thousand orders have been received for it, 
largely from “* Other Ranks ” or their next-of-kin. 

No plays or books of poetry of interest have appeared this 
week, but there are a number of novels, among which the 
most interesting seems to be Mr. Swinnerton’s The Three 
Lovers (Methuen). I have, of course, not had time to read it, 
but there appears to be a domestie incident in it in which a 
baby is described as weighing “ about ten stone.” Ignorance 
or irony ? Tue Lirerary Eprror. 





THE FARINGTON DIARY.* 


Farincron’s Diary in book form proves to be more, not less, 
interesting and exciting than in the daily rations of the 
Morning Post. For its publication lovers of English history, 
Enelish art, and English literature ought to be exceedingly 
grateful to the newspaper which made so sporting 2 journalistic 
speculation. Not only did the Morning Post buy the manu- 
script at auction, but it ran the risk of being charged with 
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producing—and it is a risk that newspapers do not often 
care to run—what might very properly be calle 

a novel newspaper feature.” The result was exceed. 
ingly happy. The Morning Post, it is said, only expected 
to run the Diary for some eleven weeks; and lo ang 
behold it has been running more than a year and is daily 
attracting greater attention! It is a proof that the public haye 
more sense and more taste than they are generally crediteq 
with, and we hope that Farington’s success will put a stop to 
the belief that the general reader only cares for bad things, or, 
at any rate, will not appreciate a good thing if he sees it in ay 
unexpected place. 

Farington’s Diary is curiously varied. Indeed, its charm 
depends upon that variety and upon the intense curiosity of 
the writer. Though he possessed a certain intensity of 
expression when he was describing matters of very great 
interest, like, for example, the appearance of Napoleon, or the 
spirit of Paris under the Consulate, matters which gave him 
style in spite of himself, his natural literary accomplishment 
was distinctly small. He was not a Pepys, or a Boswell, or 
anything approaching thereto. His pen was neither gracious 
nor humorous ; satirical nor profound. Yet none of this 
matters in a man so full of zest and so curious in the things in 
which all men are inquisitive. Take, for example, the fact 
that Farington hardly mentions anybody without guessing his 
income, or what he was worth in land or stocks and shares, 
Almost everything which he touches is priced. ‘That, of 
course, is historically and socially most valuable ; but it is 
also exceedingly amusing. We may pretend to want to know 
about the psychology of the crowd, or about Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones’s individual complexes ; but in truth we are much more 
interested in Jones’s income and how much he got with 
Mrs. Jones, and where in both cases the money came from, 
Farington is a past master in the estimation of incomes, and 
where he cannot get ihe exact figures is quite prepared for a 
sporting shot. As to the price of pictures he is, of course, a 
high authority. Ilere his position at the Academy and the 
fact that he was the confidant of every artist in the country 
enabled him to say exactly what his colleagues asked and 
sometimes got for their canvases. But, of course, in the 
matter of pictures Farington did a great deal more than look 
at the moncy side. He is at his best on questions of art, and 
shows us what very real craftsmen were the painters, not 
only of the last part of the eighteenth century, but of the 
Regency period. Farington, it will be remembered, covered 
a wonderful stretch of ground. His Diary begins in 1793 and 
goes on till 1822. In ail this long period there are quantities 
of studio talk, and distinetly good talk of its kind. 

But we keep “the Dictator of the Academy,” as he was 
valled, waiting too long on the doorstep. The Diary begins 
with a visit to Strawberry Hill, “* where we breakfasted with 
his Lordship,” that is, with the great Horace Walpole, who had 
recently become the Karl of Orford. Lord Orford was then 
seventy-six years of age, “ infirm in his body, but lively and 
attentive in mind.” Farington was what might be called a 
lucky visitor, for the two Miss Berrys came to dinner at 
four o'clock —a very characteristic embellishment of the Gothic 
villa. There is proof of what we have just been saying in 
regard to incomes. On his very first page Farington gets to 
work. After telling how “the Misses Berry are esteemed 
very accomplished women, and have been twice in Italy,” he 
goes straight to their incomes and tells us how Mr. Ferguson, 
their uncle, distributed his property and how much Mr. Berry, 
the father of the young ladies, got thereby. Opposite these 
entries in the first volume of the Diary is a very striking 
drawing of Ilorace Walpole as an old man from his portrait 
by George Dance. It is very difficult to give quotations 
from the Diary which can do it justice, for in truth the book 
deserves to be estimated as a whole. Still, we must try our 
hand. Here are curious entries from the year 1794 in regard 
to the trial of Warren Hastings, interspersed with odd 
information :— 

“June 14.—At Hastings trial with Bo=well. 
dull and tedious. 

Burke was abusive witht. wit or entertainment. No Manager 
in the Box except Windham (Minister for War) who read the ex- 
tracts for Burke. Francis sat in one corner of the Box.—But few 
Lords.—Duke of Gloucester,—Leeds,—Marquess Townshicnd, ete. 


Burke was very 


. . 


JuNE 16.—Went with G. Dance to the conclusion of Mr. Tlast- 
ings trial: Burke spoke and read abt. 2 hours & 10 minutes 
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very uninteresting and dull,—but his address of 10 minutes was 
beautifully composed and admirably delivered. ake 
June 17.—Called at the Shakespeare Gallery where Caleb White- 
foord intruduced Mr, Stewart a young miniature painter from 
Edinburgh to me.—He was bred to Landscape under Nasmith. 
G. Dance told me an intimate friend of Ld. Chatham has spoken 
inconvenience attending his laying in bed till the day 
; n Ld. Chatham said 
This 


to him on the r Ta 
is advanced, as officers ete. were kept waiting. ( 
it did not signify it was an indulgence He could not give up. 
friend told Dance. 

Juxe 19.--G. Dance remarked that contrary to his usual correct- 
ness of pronunciation Win. Pittalways pronounced the word further, 


furder. : 
go told me the other day that Mr. Hastings frequently had 


remarked to him on the speeches of the Minagers, to which Ile 
had attended to consider how far their speeches were well composed, 
and that He occasion illy pointed out passages to show their defects 
in wanting point cte. 

June 23.—An acct. was circulated that Ypres has been evacuate 
by the garrison. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Solicitor, is the person to whom the late 
Mr. Dummer bequeathed his great property, an estate of 6 or 7,000 
a year. besides an estate of abt. £100,000 in the hands of tie Accomp- 
tant General, after the death of Mrs. Dummer (now Mrs. Dance). 
N. Dance gave £30,000 for his estate near Dorchester in Oxfordshire, 
and £12,000 for an estate in Wiltshire. He has already saved 
nearly £50,000.—Mrs. Dance is now abt. 50 years of age. ‘he late 
Mr, Dummer was a very weak man, and did not appear to have any 
partiality for Mr. Chamberlain.—Mr. Chamberlain drew up the 
will, and minute circumstances of furniture, &c., were attended to, 
so as to secure them to hiin in reversion.—Chamberlain was pre- 
viously a Common Council man of the Corporation of London, He 
is now Solicitor to the Treasury.” 

The passage as quoted is altogether characteristic of 
Farington. Whenever he heard anything odd, from a price to a 
pronunciation, down it went. It is also “* nice,’ as Bacon 
might have said, to note how contemporary feeling towards 
the end of the trial was veering in favour of Hastings and 
against the mighty persecutions of Burke. 

When we turn to the year °96 there is a curious entry about 
Pitt and a wine merchant and a reflection on Pitt’s boots and 
spurs. Very shrewd and remarkable is the allegation that 
Pitt appeared “like a man come from college.” After Pitt 
had become the pilot that weathered the storm and was the 
idol of the nation he is always shown to us in heroic guise, 
and, of course, in many ways a hero he was. Still, it is good 
to know also that he seemed to his contemporaries “ like a 
man come from college.” 

We wish we had space for more quotations, but we must 
not dwell too long on the first volume as we know that a second 
will soon be due. We may remind our readers that it will 
contain one of the priceless things in the literature of first- 
hand description, that is, the account of Paris at the time of 
the Peace of Amiens, when the whole of the English literary, 
political, and artistic world flocked to the French capital. 
Varington’s description of the Palais Royal and the Tuileries, 
with Napoleon at his weekly reviews, in the theatre, at his 
receptions, or “* picking his nose,” is one of the most vivid 
verbal sketches that exist of the Emperor. 

We may end with a warning against ourselves. The ex- 
tracts we have chosen happen not to show Farington as the 
artist and the connoisseur and so give a very lopsided view 
of his Diary. But here again we are waiting for the later 
volumes, for it is in them that Farington best proves his 
capacity as an art critic. In the later volumes are to be 
found the first published comments upon the Lake poets 
~-Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey—and very intcresting 
and fascinating they are. 





POETIC HISTORY.* 
Mr. Lussock’s book is the result of the same kind of ex- 
perience as that which often results in a poem. It springs 
from his love of the old house and the old socicty of Earlham 
Hall, a love so intense that it has driven him to attempt to 
rescue them from the oblivion which is already closing over 
them. That, surely, is the frame of mind which produces 
poetry. The book is a prose poem or a novel of which Earlham 
is the heroine, and when Mr. Lubbock in the following passage 
speaks of the difference between his aim—the aim to describe 
perfectly and unescapably—and the aim of the writer of 
imaginary things, he is really describing the despairing zcal 
of the artist, that zeal to materialize his emotion, whether it 
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owes its origin to objective reality or to things imagined. 
“In telling an imaginary story,” he says, 

‘‘a writer is content to leave the reader in his error. The reader 
imagines the house, the room, the garden, as he pleases; what 
matter if it is all distorted, rearranged, so long as certain few details 
are correctly placed? . . . So the story might begin, and the 
author would contentedly leave you to fill in the picture of the 
room as you. chose—with a thousand points of unlikeness to the 
room as he thought of it. But ina true story, like mine, everything 
scems to be spoilt if you deviate from my memory at any point— 
if you place, for example, the wrong kind of Chinese cups and beakers 
on the cabinet, if you omit the little cluster of humming-birds under 
their glass dome on the table, if you are confused on the subject of 
the green roses in the carpet. . . . Not one of them strikes me 
as unessential to the effect that I should wish to evoke.” 

That passage is the lament not, primarily, of the writer of 
reminiscences but of the poet, and, like the poet, Mr. Lubbock 
may console himself with the thought that, though he will 
always fail—even if he labours never so minutely—to re-create 
a material world, yet out of that failure comes the much more 
essential success, the creation of an emotional, a spiritual 
reality which is really all that he was struggling to express. 
And so, though no one will be able to visualize the material 
Karlham through Mr. Lubbock’s book, each reader will find 
and enjoy in it much of that rich reality which Earlham 
meant to one of its sons. 

To write over two hundred and fifty pages of mere descrip- 
tion and to produce in this an absorbing and beautiful book 
is something of a tour de force, and it says much for Mr. 
Lubbock’s powers as a writer that he should have succeeded 
indoingso. The book is divided into three parts—* Indoors,” 
*“In the Garden,” and ‘* Outside and Beyond.” We are 
shown Earlham through the eyes of a child, or rather through 
the mature and sensitive mind of one who saw and haunted 
it as a cchild. People, in plenty, move through the house and 
garden. There are the gentle, retiring and somewhat shadowy 
grandfather, the uncles—large and kindly but rather formid- 
able, they seemed to the child—cheerful people who made 
laughter at the dinner-table or might be seen ‘ lounging 
loosely and mightily in the porch’; but, chief of all, the 
delicious grandmother, the type of all that was best and most 
lovable in the Victorians, the grandmother who, even as an 
old lady, had a singing voice as sure and fresh as a girl's. 
And there are scraps of highly entertaining stories told to the 
children. One, narrated by a charming cousin, tells of a 
tapioca pudding :— 

“Ah, that strange wild comedy of the tapioca pudding—the 
plate full of loathsome jellied lumps that had been placed before her, 
a well-behaved child, and that suddenly, swiftly, she had tilted 
with a turn of her hand into the napkin upon her lap; she was 
lunching out, you sec, and it was a critical occasion, and she was 
on her best behaviour ; but the strange deed was done ina flash, 
and nobody noticed—it is a fact. She was able to conceal the warm 
sagging mass, carry it out and bury it in the garden afterwards ; 
and by the time when she reached the burial in the shrubbcry 
emotion had risen and surged and toppled over in a gurgle of the 
listener’s approval—she had told the story just as she had told it 
before, in its classical form. . . .” 

Mr. Lubbock describes admirably the endless things seen, 
heard, taken in by all or any of the senses. ‘There is a descrip- 
tion of family prayers. Here is the end of them :— 

‘* Presently the arm that embraced the Bible began slowly, 

slowly to close it, and the exposition was at an end, and we knelt ; 
and then there was nothing to do but to wait, helping oneself out 
with a little rhythmical fidgeting.” 
Or we have a sudden glimpse in the garden of “ a feminine 
group . . . chattering freely in the offing, with an out- 
break of light shricks and exclamations round a baby’s peram- 
bulator,” or a vision of the flower-beds on the lawn :— 

‘** Geraniums roasting-red, French marigolds orange and mahogany 
coloured, the tomato-note of waxen begonias, exotic herbage all 
speckled and pied and ringstraked, dahlias, calceolarias—they were 
all marshalled and massed together, they fought it out as they 
would.” 

There are fragments of conversation, too, like this one between 
a greybeard parson guest and “the youngest, the most 
shameless ” of the uncles :— 

‘““*Mr. Jones,’ cried our uncle, dimpling with effrontery, ‘I 
suppose, now that you’ve gone to a fashionable church at the 
seaside, you’ve become terribly ritualistic?’ Oh, the gay pug- 
nacious whoop of Mr. Jones—can you hear it? ‘What, what, 
what ? What's this?’ ‘Oh, yes, Mr. Jones, I expect you've 
become a sad Roman.’ Bursting and bubbling with rich indignant 
playfulness, Mr. Jones snorted and trumpeted; and our grande 
father’s smile would broaden as he carved the joint.” 


, 


The book, in short—for we have not the space in which to 
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dawdle, as we should like, among its multifarious delights— 
is a history in miniature tinged with the glow, sometimes 
delicately and charmingly sentimental, of a loving imagi- 
notion—a faithful picture of a passing moment in the process 
of our English civilization which has already vanished out of 
existence, namely, the life of upper-class rural England of 
the later cightcenth and the nineteenth centuries. 





EFFICIENT MARKETING FOR AGRICULTURE.* 
Proresson Mackin has written this book with special 
reference to American agriculture, but every one of his 
principles can be profitably applied to British agriculture. He 
is perfectly right to deplore the practice of regarding marketing 
as a kind of detached sequel to production. It is really a 
stage in production. Tle writes in a far more judicial temper 
than is usually found in experts. We all know the prejudices 
of the expert who writes in some special interest in the large 
business of food production and food distribution; but 
Professor Macklin does not lean more to the farmer than to 
the consumer, and he is equally just to the much-abused 
middleman. 

On the literary side his book would be more worthy of the 
knowledge displayed if he had not here and there done a 
rather unprofessional violence to the English language. His 
substantives used as adjectives are generally abominable, 
for cxample— consumer characteristics,’ ‘farmer  sus- 
picions,” “middleman attitude.” =“ Processing” and 
“ packaging ” ure, we suppose, aceepted technical terms in 
America, but we could wish thet they were not. 

“What happens in the dark?” is a striking question 
strikingly answered. The dark is the gap which has to be 
bridged between the farmer and the consumer. As Professor 
Macklin says, farmers and consumers can hardly ever answer 
the question. This proves how extraordinarily little is known 
of the economics of marketing and at once supplies the reason 
why the middleman is fixed upon as the villain of the piece. 
A very little thought would show that between farmers who 
produce in small quantities and consumers who want to 
make a variety of very small purchases there must be the 
essential services of assembling, transport and distribution. 

Assembling is commonly done by middlemen, though there 
is no reason in the world why farmers should not be their own 
middlemen and thus save a good deal of expense if only they 
would abate their mutual suspicions and co-operate freely. 
Till they decide to do so their abuse of the middlemen is rather 
absurd. ‘The individual farmer produces on too small a 
scale to be able to do his own assembling profitably, unless, of 
course, he is in the exceptional position of, say, a large grazier, 
who can actually load his own cattie and ship them direct to 
his chosen market. Assembling is important for three 
reasons : (1) to secure adequate volume of a commodity or of 
similar commodities (¢.g., grain is assembled in an elevator) ; 
(2) to secure adequate varicty ; (3) to mect the convenience of 
large buyers. 

Grading is not less important. One of the illustrations in 
this book, showing the waste caused by a failure to grade, is 
impressive. We sce a great heap of undersized potatoes and 
dirt which had to be discarded at a central market. Grading 
would have sorted out all this rubbish before it was trans- 
ported. The farmers, of course, had to pay freight for it. 
Other pictures show the elaborate machinery which is used in 
America for grading. Needless to say this sort of plant would 
not be erected if it did not pay its way. In brief, grading 
reduces the cost of marketing by reducing to the minimum 
the quantity of products which must be handled, transported 
or stored. But that is not all. Products which are accu- 
ately graded and standardized can be sold by description, 
instead of requiring inspection and sampling. The farmer 
who is known as an accurate grader can transact his business 
by correspondence instead of being obliged to show his goods. 
Graded commodities do not include waste and_ therefore 
they justly obtain higher prices. 





Facking, or “ packaging,” deserves as much care as assembling 
and grading. Clearly proper packing facilitates handling. 
Bulky products, like cotton wool and hay, are conveyed more 
clscaply when compressed into the smallest possible space. 
That is an extreme and familiar case, but the principle is true 
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right through. Proper packing also protects products from 
damage and deterioration and of itself persuades Consumers 
to pay higher prices because commodities supplied jn this 
form save time and effort. The ordinary consumer willingly 
pays his grocer a higher price for butter packed in one pound 
parcels than for butter in a tub. 

As for “ processing,” a term which covers the making up of 
raw materials into finished products, it obviously ought to be 
done as near the source of production as possible. ‘Take, fop 
example, the ease of condensed milk. If the milk js Con. 
densed and put into tins near the source of supply the cost is 
much less than it would be if the milk were conveyed in bulk 
to a distance before being condensed. 

Professor Macklin’s figures showing the time and money 
saved by roads.which are well engineered and have good 
surfaces are exceptionally important. As they are pertinent 
to one of our own most pressing domestic probicms we will 


| quote what he says :— 


“ Investigations of road conditions before and after improvement 
nave demonstrated that, in spite of the high investment, haulino 
costs are thereby reduced. Roads located in eight counties of foy: 
states and improved at a cost of about $3,300,000 resulted in ne 
savings of 11.6 cents for every ton of products hauled a distance of 
one mile. During the year 3,489,652 ton-miles of traflic went over 
these roads. Before improvement costs of hauling averaged 
83.5 cents, while after improvement they amounted to only 
15.7 cents per ton-mile. The cost of maintenance, interest on tho 
money expended for improvement and the annual share of the 
principal itself amounted to 6.29 cents per ton-mile. Thus the 
difference between poor roads and good after paying all costs 
resulted in a net saving of 11.6 cents per ton-mile. Stated differ. 
ently, by improving these roads the cost of hauling was actually 
reduced one-third. The value of improved roads is well illustrated 
by the experience of twelve farmers and dairymen during a period 
of three years. The average length of haul was deterimined 
5.73 miles. Before the roads were improved, the average load was 
2,392 pounds for a two-horse team and only 1.92 trips were made in 
a day. After improvement the average load was 5,557 pounds per 
two-horse team and 2.63 trips were made daily. With a value of 
$4 for man and team, the cost of hauling 15.2 ton-miles over bad 
roads was 30.3 cents per ton-mile, while alter improvement the same 
outfit hauled 41.8 ton-miles daily at a cost of only 9.6 cents per 
ton-mile. In this case the expense of local transporting was reduced 
by two-thirds.” 








BELIEF IN CHRIST.* 
Ts is the second volume of a treatise on the Reconstruction 
of Belief ; the first, Belief in God, was reviewed in the Spectator 
of December 24th, 1921. Both reflect the author’s curiously 
double personality. Up to a certain point he admits much. 
Speaking, for example, of the question, ** What think ye of 
Christ ? ”? :— 

‘‘The answer of the first disciples, who became the Church of 
Jesus Christ, was given in three stages. First, it was that Jesus 
is the Christ. Then, that Jesus is Lord. Finally, that Jesus, the 
Christ, is the pre-existent Son of God, Himself very God, Who for us 
men and for our salvation was made flesh.” 

“The ‘faith in Jesus’ of the first Christian community, intellectu« 
ally considered, was not, we should judge, an explicit faith in 
His deity; but faith in Him as Lord. ‘ Jesus is Lord’; and, 
‘H{[e has sent down upon us His Holy Spirit,’ was their summary 
ereed. But . . . all this, taken together, means ccriainly 
that He had for them ‘ the values of God.’ Not, indeed, all the 
‘values of God’; for they would not yet have thought of Him, as 
far as we can sec, as the creator, or sustainer, of the world. But, 
with regard to all that concerned their spiritual relations to God, 
Jesus held towards them such a position as a mere man, howevet 
highly endowed, could not have held. It was anambiguous moment. 
One can imagine an intelligent Greck, who knew the severity of 
Jewish monotheism, and was accustomed to contrast it with the 
lax ascription of deity to eminent things or persons in the Hellenic 
or Roman world, watching the Christians in Jerusalem with interest, 
and taking note that these Jews were apparently abandoning what 
he bad always regarded as their chief religious stronghold—thelt 
stubborn belicf in one only God, and their equally stubborn refusal 


9 


to worship any other being. What was to be the end of it ? 

“A mere man” and “ the values of God” are ambiguous 
phrases; and the Bishop’s “ studious friends whose intellectual 
home is with the German critics’? may “think, wickedly, 
that he is even such a one as themselves.” But suddenly 
they will find themselves up against a blank wall of Anglican 
prepossession—penitus toto divisos orbe. Of the cursing of 
the barren fig tree—‘** I do not feel the least inclined either to 
doubt the fact, or to apologize for it”’; of a modest and not 
unobvious saying of Mr. Emmet’s—* Language like this makes 
me shiver”; and “I fail to see what right men have to 
treat the belief in evil spirits and their activity . . . a3 
error and delusion, or as childish fancy which the mature 
pecans ae yen 








* Belief in Christ. By Bishop Gore. London > Murray. [73. 64.) 
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— 
mind outgrows.” We do not “ shiver’; but we stare. 
Such a belief carries those who entertain it far. Bey all un- 
happy Scriptures, surely the most unhappy is: “ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.” 

Belief in the Incarnation is one thing; the acceptance of 
the ecclesiastical formulas in which it finds expression is 
another. These formulas are not found in Scripture, and were 
unknown to the ante-Nicene age. They appear to be deduc- 
tions from, or constructions of, certain passages of Scripture : 
the teaching Church has imposed them ; their authority is 
ecclesiastical ; it lies neither in the sources nor in the nature 
of the thing. Given an infallible Church, the Roman Catholic 
Christology, which excludes process in belief, is more consistent 
and intelligible than the Anglican. This halts between two 
opinions. Pius X. condemned the proposition—Doctrina de 
Christo, quam tradunt Paulus, Joannes, et Concilia Nicaenum, 
Ephesinum, Chaicedonense, non est ea quam Jesus docuit, sed 
quam de Jesu concepit conscientia christiana. From the 
Pope’s standpoint the condemnation was inevitable. if the 
belief in question is an essential part of Christianity, it is 
unthinkable that it should not have been taught, plainly 
and unmistakably, by Christ. It was not so taught ; and the 
conclusion is obvious. From nine out of ten points of view 
the Pontifical Acts of 1907 are, righily, judged with severity. 
From the tenth, they serve a useful purpose; as against our 

Angio,” “ Free,” and the rest— 
they show us what Catholicism tout court is. And things are 
what they are. “This is the Catholic Faith.” We cannot finish 
the quotation. But, if people want Catholicism, here it is. 

The critics, the Bishop thinks, are * hypnotized by pre- 


‘ 


hyphenated Catholicisms—* 


suppositions ”? :— 

“T seem to see the intellectuals of my generation, and of the 
generations below me, as, for the most part, the victims of a delusion. 
What is called ‘free thought’ is really thought enslaved by a 
negative dogma which is not really valid. . . . Ifthe inhibition 
of this negative dogma is removed, if the inquirer is again really 
open-minded, then I believe that free inquiry will be found to 
establish what is substantially the traditional belief. That is the 
thesis of this volume.” 

Is not the question rather one of fact than of presupposition ? 
The quarrel of the critic with tradition is not so much the 
nature of its content as that it finds in the sources so much 
which is not there. There are three separate Christologies in 
the New Testament: that of the Synoptics, which indicates 
an earlier one behind it; that of St. Paul; and that of 
St. John. All three have points of contact; the develop- 
ment of doctrine began early. 3ut their differences are 
radical; and none of them identical with that of the 
later creeds. The impression left by the Bishop is that of 
a special pleader. He argues, and argues convincingly, for 
life and movement in the notion of God; but—he uses his 
argument to establish the Trinity. He emphasizes, rightly, 
“the contrast between the sinless Christ and the sinful 
world’; but—he proceeds to urge that those who grasp 
it “far from finding a difficulty in the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus, will welcome it as in the highest degree acceptable 
and congruous in His case, if not rationally necessary *’—the 
italics are ours: so Catholic divines argue for the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin. His plea for the propitiation 
theory of the Atonement is psychological ; ‘is there not an 
immense difference between the effect upon men’s minds of 
a mere announcement of free forgiveness, and the effect upon 
them of a covenant of free forgiveness, bought at so tremen- 
dous a price as the death of the Son of God?” 

We shall get no further on these lines; they have been 
tried, and found wanting. When Johnson was told that 
Jacob Boehme, like St. Paul, had heard ‘“ unutterable ” 
things, his comment was that he would have done well if, 
like St. Paul, he had refrained from uttering them. The 
besetting sin of theology is its attempt to express truths of 
experience and spirit in terms of speech. Torn from their 
native element, those truths invite misconception, provoke 
antagonism, and create a gulf between religion and the world. 


A Victorian Prime Minister, speaking of his dealings with 
the Sovereign, said: ‘* I never contradict ; I never argue. I 
sometimes forget.” Is it too much to hope for a time when 
these profitless and mischievous controversies will perish, 
as so many of their kind have already perished, of inanition ? 
* Yea, even like a dream when 
one awakcth, so shalt thou make their image to vanish out 
of the city.” 


IS 


Religion wouid be the gainer. 








MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 

Ir is an old story that Paul Scarron, the crippled poet, pro- 
phesied an enduring name for Francoise d’Aubigné when by 
marrying her he saved her from a convent. The notary asking 
him, according to form, what he brought his bride, Scerron 
answered “ Immortality! The names of the wives of king3 
die with them; that of Searron’s wife will live for ever.” 
Yet Madame Searron, the pleasant acquaintance of great 
people, the discreet governess of half-royal children, is im- 
mortal only as Madame de Maintenon, the wife of Louis XIV. 
On one point Searron’s joke had truth in it: the mere fact 
of being a king’s wife had little to do with her fame. 

The marriage amazed her contemporaries. ‘ History will 
not believe it!” said Saint-Simon. But history has come to 
realize the strong attraction of such a woman for Louis XIV., 
a vain and weak man for all his stateliness, yet also a well- 
disposed man who was glad of the strong but never obtrusive 
support of “Sa Solidité.”” And in spite of the Duchesse 
d'Orléans and her mockery of “ la vieille ratatinée,”” Madame 
de Maintenon at forty-eight was still a very handsome woman, 
tall and majestic, with singularly fine dark eyes and “ that 
indescribable something,” Lady Exeter wrote of her, “.. . 
which is better than the greatest beauty.” Even in la 
after she had founded Saint-Cyr and was presiding over the 
religious and worldly education of the young ladies of France, 
and when, as a kind of universal abbess, a touch of the monastie 
seemed suitable, she was a splendid figure “* in piaia damasks, 
dead-leaf or violet, her Maintenon cross of four diamonds 
hanging below her collar, a litile g 
skirts, her white hair shining silvery beneath her black lace 
hoods.” Her was still chestnut-brown when Mignard 
painted her as Sainte-Francoise, with a shelf of books and a 
mantle lined with ermine, whereby hangs a tale. The royal 
ermine being a diflicult question to the painter, he ventured 
to consult the king, whose answer was a clever one: ‘“ Cer- 
tainly ; Sainte-Francoise richly deserves it.” 

An agreeable and picture 
such as Saint-René Taillandicr has lately written, 
throws valuable light on that last quarter of the seventeenth 
century when the glory of the Sun-King was a little dimmed 
by the fogs of middle age and respectability. The woman 
who in her quiet way conquered Louis XIV. and made herself 
the actual centre of his private and public life for more than 
thirty years was bound to be an object of jealousy and 
dislike both to the Court and to society. The Due de Saint- 
Simon blackened Madame de Maintenon for his readers as 
not only the ambitious kill-joy of the Court, but the person 
chiefly responsible for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
And at the time there were plenty of people, including Louis 
XIV.’s contemptible brother and his German wife, who gladly 
attempted to rake up malicious tales of her past. But the 
arrows of ill-nature did not really pierce Madame de Main- 
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tenon’s armour of talent, virtue and dignity. 
affection of the King, his children and grandchildren, and the 
constant friendship of women like Madame de Dangeau and 
Madame de Sévigné, was protection enough in her own day. 
She has suffered more from the opinion of posterity, which has 
persisted in regarding her as a narrow-minded bigot and a 
prudish schoolmistress who found Esther too exciting to be 
acted by her young ladies of Saint-Cyr. 

Madame Saint-René Taillandier’s detailed characterization 
of Madame de Maintenon, based on “ small genuine facts,”’ 
is worthy, as M. Bourget says in his preface, of her uncle, 
M. Taine. This collection of careful evidence shows Madame 
de Maintenon as a clever and sincere woman, very adaptable, 
very diplomatic ; a woman of keen and sensitive perceptions, 
who owed her amazing advancement to no one but herself, 
and was probably, with her Huguenot ancestry and traditions, 
the only woman in France who could have held her own so 
long and so triumphantly. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that Madame de 
Maintenon in her strange position—to some people’s minds 
always a false one—was altogether happy. She was often 
bored by the extreme, the restricted formality of her life. 
Louis XIV. was not easy to manage, and his counsellor had 


to walk with the greatest caution. In religious matters the 





ice was often thin, for Madame de Maintenon, though she 
“® Madame de Maintenon, By Mme, Saint-René Tatiiandicr 
Mary Loyd, Preiace by Paul Bourg liiustrated. Loudoa 
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understood and shared the desire of the Gallican Church for 
a national unity, never quite forgot her own origin, and it 
is certain, according to her biographer, that if she did not, 
as indeed she could not, oppose the expulsion of the Huguenots, 
she had no hand in actually persuading the King to a measure 
which was demanded by the majority of the nation. 





PSYCHOLOGY .* 


A younc science is like a very young man, it displays a certain 
self-satisfied uppishness, a tendency to assume that it has 
established a corner in knowledge. The New Psychology has 
in recent years been passing through this stage, but nowadays 
there are welcome signs that it is settling down into a saner 
condition among its fellow sciences. Its growth has followed 
the normal course. As in the case of other sciences, we 
noticed in its earlier stages a strong tendency to dogmatize, to 
collect certain undoubted facts and to build upon them some 
very doubtful theories. This was the more pardonable, the 
more inevitable, because the facts obtained were sometimes so 
amazing that the desire (a perfectly Ilcgitimate desire) to 
try to explain them was irresistible. But if the desire to 
explain is legitimate, the explanations offered were not always 
so, and to-day we find that a revolt is spreading against some 
of the earlier theories. The facts are being shown to be 
capable of other explanations, and in some of the theorists— 
notably in Freud himself—there is an honourable and dis- 
interested willingness to abandon theories so soon as they 
show signs of obstructing the truth. 

Professor Baudouin'’s Studies in Psychoanalysis' is sympto- 
matic of the new attitude. It questions some of the older 
theories in the light of more recent expericnce and it shows a 
perfect frankness in displaying the arguments, not only for 
but also against any alternative theories which it may suggest. 
Systematization, Professor Baudouin holds, is the bane of 
psychoanalytic science ; the only sure method is conscientious 
investigation. This is not so easy as it sounds, for, as 
Professor Baudouin points out, “ simply by recording a fact 
we interpret it; and language is a web of interpretation. 
When, therefore, the reader comes across a functional inter- 
pretation which seems to him to lack adequate verification, let 
him prefix the werds: * Everything happens as if...” 

Psychoanalytic science, more especially among amatcurs, 

tends to regard every case as pathological, till society becomes 
a vast company of more or less harmless neurotics and 
lunatics. Professor Baudouin, however, follows the New 
Nancy School in envisaging a normal humanity among which 
certain morbid modifications occur. Lle differs, too, from 
other psychoanalysts in employing suggestion concurrently 
with analysis, and his book puts forward a very good case for 
this method. Various objections have been brought against 
suggestion: there is still the remnant of a feeling that it 
savours of the occult and magical, and it has been argued that 
it is ** a repression followed by a disastrous derivation.” ‘* The 
rejoinder,” says Professor Baudouin, 
“is supplied by one of the laws of subconscious activity, a law 
which is quite as important as the laws of repression and derivation. 
I have formulated it as the law of subconscious teleology, and it is 
confirmed every day by the practice of autosuggestion. The law 
runs as follows: ‘ Suggestion acts by subconcious teleology ; when 
the end has been suggested, the subconscious finds means for its 
realization,’ ” 

Professor Baudouin argues, and we think truly, that 
whether it is intended or not, suggestion is unavoidably 
exercised by the analyst on his patient. 

“*However much the analyst may wish to ignore suggestion, he 
cannot help himself in this matter, and. . . he would act much more 
wisely were he to recognise that he is making suggestions, and to 
attempt to guide them. By adopting transference, by admitting 
with good reason that a relationship of deep sympathy arises between 
subject and analyst, psychoanalysts have adopted suggestion 
willy-nilly. ‘Those who proceed to renounce suggestion are like the 
child wh. wanted to go to the Midnight Mass if only it could be 
celebrated in the daytime !” 


The latter part of Professor Baudouin’s volume contains 
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twenty-seven specific case-histories, which give a practical and 
human interest to a very suggestive book. 

Beyond the Pleasure Principle? by Professor Freud, is No.4 
of the studies published in the excellent “ International Psycho. 
Analytical Library” under the editorship of Dr. Ernest Jones 
It consists of about eighty pages of close reasoning and inter. 
esting conjecture based on certain physiological and Psycho. 
logical facts and, though not excessively difficult or technical 
is not a book for beginners. In the psychoanalytical theory 
of the mind,” says the author, 

“we take it for granted that the course of mental processes jg 
automatically regulated by the ‘ pleasure-principle ’: that is to say 
we believe that any given process originates in an unpleasant stat 
of tension and thereupon determines for itself such a path that its 
ultimate issue coincides with a relaxation of this tension, ic., with 
avoidance of ‘ pain’ or with production of pleasure.” 

Now if the pleasure-principle were to act simply and direetly 
in face of the difliculties and complications of external life, it 
would soon land us in difficulties. It is, therefore, modified 
by the “ reality-principle,” which enables us to acquiesce jn 
the postponement of pleasure with a view to attaining to it 
eventually with safety and in accordance with external 
realities, In the reality-principle, however, it is unnecessary 
to sce anything more than a subtle and sage adjustment of the 
pleasure-principle. But careful investigation brings to light 
a phenomenon which scems to be incapable of explanation by 
the pleasure-principle. Such a phenomenon appears in the 
play of children, the dreams of shock-patients, and in certain 
characteristic experiences, which repeat themselves in the 
case of neurotics. This has been called the ‘“ repetition. 
compulsion.” 

In the case of certain shock-patients, their dreams take them 
back regularly and without disguise to the situation of the 
disaster which caused the shock: children in their play 
re-act not only experiences which were pleasant, but also 
those which were disagreeable: and everyone knows the 
type of person to whom (really by his own action) a typical 
experience repeatedly occurs, such as the ingratitude or 
desertion of his dearest friends. 

Now, it is diflicult to see how this repetition-compulsion— 
this instinct to hark back to disagreeable experiences—can be 
the result of the pleasure-principle. ‘ But all that the 
pleasure-principle has not yet acquired power over is not 
therefore necessarily in opposition to it, and we have not yet 
solved the problem of determining the relation of the in- 
stinctive repetition processes to the domination of the 
pleasure-principle.” Professor Freud’s study is notable for 
the clearness and honesty of his argument and for his readiness, 
which we have already mentioned, always to sacrifice theory 
in the interests of truth. 

Dr. Stewart Paton’s and Dr. Crichton Miller’s books are 
both for the uninitiated, being simple and free from techni- 
ealities. In his present book* Dr. Paten, whose Human 
Behavior we reviewed not long ago, has written an informative 
little treatise on Mental Hygiene. As in his larger work, he 
insists on the absolute necessity of regarding body and mind 
as a single corporation and warns us against isolating any one 
member of that corporation—brain, heart, mind, or any other 
detail—and treating it as a unit apart from the whole in which 
it functions. The book contains much useful information, 
both physiological and psychological, applicd in a broad and 
far-sceing spirit. Dr. Paton’s aims and advice are always 
positive and creative. ‘“* The sublime faith we have in the 
efliciency of inhibitions,” he says, “is one of the greatest 
dangers to our civilization.” The leader who wishes to learn 
something of the mechanism of body and mind will find the 
book clear and instructive. 

The rapid advance in physiology and psychology in recent 
years is resulting in a flood of such books—books, that is, 
which are intended to help us to understand ourselves and our 
fellow mortals. The New Psychology and the Parent,* by Dr. 
Crichton Miller, is another of them. It sets out to place 
before the reader of ordinary intelligence ** the irreducible 
minimum of the New Psychology in the simplest possible 
terms ”’ as regards children and their treatment. The book 
is to be strongly recommended to parents. It is clear, healthy, 


and full of valuable information on the subject of chiid- 

psychology, which cannot fail to be of great practical use. 
The title of Dr. T. W. Mitchell's Medical Psychology and 

Psychical Research® will be somewhat misleading to many 
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people, because the studies which it contains deal for oe 
most part with hypnotic and hysterical subjects and cases 0 
multiple personality, whereas Psychical Research has come 
we admit—to connote, for the ordinary man, the 
investigation of ghostly and spiritualistic phenomena. The 
studies range in date from 1907 to the present day. Most of 
them deal with specific cases of abnormal psychology. The 
first is the record of patient investigations of the extraordinary 
of time displayed by certain hypnotic subjects. The 
patient, for instance, is told during hypnosis to perform a 
certain action in 7,200 minutes’ time. After the proper 
jnterval—in this case, five days—the patient complies. 
‘Numerous experiments on these lines, many of them extremely 
complicated, are successfully carried out, apparently without 
any difficulty on the part of the patient. There is an inter- 
esting study of an hysterical subject. The phases are given 
ail, but their significance is not explained, though we are 
Several 








arbitrarily, 


sense 


in det 
told that the disorder was cured by analysis. 
chapters deal with cases of multiple personality, among which 
psychology-readers of long standing will meet once more their 
old acquaintance Miss Beauchamp. Though the book 
contains little that is new, it provides fascinating reading in 
one of the most intriguing branches of psychology. 

Professor Pear’s Remembering and Forgetting’ originated in 
lectures on this subject delivered to officers of the R.A.M.C. 
with the object of enabling them “ to estimate the abnormality 
of these functions in their patients.’ The book does not 
attempt to deal exhaustively with the subject—indeed, at the 
present stage of knowledge it is impossible to do so—but it 
discusses certain sides of it and—as Professor Baudouin has 
done—sets out to link up normal psychology with psycho- 
analysis. The book is well within the reach of the ordinary 
reader: it is full of interesting matter and never dry. Among 
a varicty of other things, Professor Pear discusses Kinaesthesis, 
Dreams, and Coloured Hearing, with a reference to Scriabin 
and his scheme for an accompaniment of coloured light effects 
to his “* Prometheus.” The chapter on “* The Respectability 
of Muscular Skill”? is one of the most suggestive of all. 
Professor Pear develops the theory that muscular skill—the 
skill of the athlete and the craftsman—* has a higher intel- 
lectual value than is usually assigned to it, and that this value 
is susceptible of being increased considerably.” 

The mind of the ordinary reader is like a rabbit hedged 
within walls of wire-netting, for whom the most welcome 
writer is he who can extend his run for him and take in a 
patch of fresh grass. This is the function of the great 
imaginative artists, but it is the function also of science 
and philosophy, and Professor Pear’s book is one of these 
liberators. 





HERALDRY AND FLORAL FORMS.* 
TuaT the English love heraldry, even of the impersonal sort, 
is sufficiently proved by the popularity of the peculiarly 
unlovely * Heraldic Pottery,’ which has now largely sup- 
planted the more homely ‘ Present from Margate’ ware 
that so faithfully held the hairpins of the British servant girl 
of the later nineteenth century. 

That we all urgently need enlightenment in the matter of 
heraldie art is proved, too, by our toleration of such mournful 
objects as we have in mind. Mr. Herbert Cole’s well-illus- 
trated book should certainly make our taste in “ Armorial 
Bearings *? more nice and our demands on all painters, potters 
and carvers more exacting. The author is quite right from 
a purist point of view in dismissing much of the eighteenth 
century heraldry as decadent, but we wish he had given 
us some examples of the naive achievements of the late 
Georgian and Early Victorian periods, which, whilst no doubt 
heretical and debased, have none the less a certain definite 
charm of their own in their conscientious if wrong-headed 
attempts to be naturalistic and “ lifelike.” We even confess 
to a (perhaps discreditable) affection for the Royal Arms as 
presented on the lid of our anchovy-paste pot and over the 
door of our Royally-patronized grocer. Such amiable de- 
generates are, however, being rapidly replaced by the more 
Vigorous and legitimate descendants of the mediaeval tra- 
dition which are championed by all modern authorities and are 
recommended and_ illustrated in the _ recently-published 





* Heraldry and Florai Forms as Used in Decoration, By Herbert Cola London 
Dent aud Sons, (10s, 6d. net.] 





zovernment Blue Book on Royal and official printing. The 
well-chosen examples that Mr. Cole illustrates will be useful 
and suggestive to all craftsmen concerned with decorative 
heraldry, as will also the second half of the book devoted to 
fioral forms as used in decoration, exemplifying a variety of 
motifs ranging from the sacred tree of Assyria down to the 
prim botanical transcripts of eighteenth century calico printing. 





A FISH OUT OF WATER.* 
Tue only chapter in this book in which the reviewer's interest 
was neither forced nor morbid is that which sketches 
briefly the history of the province of Yunnan. For the rest, 


Mme. Vassal exhibits a much greater interest in such 
things as the unsuitability of Chinese cobbles for 


walking in high heels, the behaviour of Chinese waiters 
upon dropping a roll on to the floor, the lack of more 
than easual ablutions on the part of Chinese shopkeepers, &c., 
than in the mental outlook of the people, the glories of the 
mountain scenery, and the artistic treasures of remote and 
ancient temples. As to these last, a temple was just a place 
to go to on a picnic, though she does admit a fondness 
for the turned-up corners of Chinese roofs. Unfortunately, 
Mme. Vassal seems to be ignorant of Chinese philosophy, 
literature and aesthetic ideals. As a result, one blushes for 
her naiveté before Chinese art and sincerely wishes she had 
stayed away from the theatre. One feels that her mind was 
sadly shut up in one of the chairs of which she so bitterly 
complains, and the curtains drawn. Consequently, her 
comparisons are odious. Instead of realizing the difliculties 
under which China has laboured, and making her judgments 
on a relative scale, she places the comforts to be found in a 
remote province beside those of the large cities of Japan and 
Western Europe. Her attitude toward China is practically 
the same that she would have toward a tribe of head-hunters 
on an island in the Pacific. Moreover, the book is tiresomely 
written and overrun with misprints—a most unusual thing 
in a book published by Messrs. Heinemann. 





A HISTORY OF ART.+ 
Histories of art are apt, if short, to degenerate into mere 
individual and inconclusive pronouncements, or, if long, 
into endless masses of detail, a forest hidden by the trees. 
Into neither of these faults has Mr. Cotterill fallen. We may 
not agree with all his judgments, but he always gives us 
reasons for his conclusions, which as a rule are convincing. 
The number of facts stated, and actual specimens of art 
examined, is very large, but there is no confusion, as the 
writer proceeds on lines of argument carefully thought out 
and aptly illustrated. The narrative begins with Egypt, 
and gocs on through Assyria to the Greeks, Romans, Byzan- 
tines, and also treats of the Romanesque and Northern Gothic, 
and ends with Italy in the Quattrocento, dealing with Archi- 
tectural Sculpture and Painting. To have done all this in 
400 pages of most interesting reading is no small achievement. 

Mr. Cotterill is exceedingly orthodox in his views of the 
inferiority of the sculpture of the Egyptians to that of the 
Athenians. IIe does not, perhaps, quite realize why some 
people find qualities missing in the work of the Greeks present 
in the far less realistic seulpture of the Egyptians. The 
Hellenic sculptors make us feel that if we were only fortunate 
we might meet the living counterparts of their works moving 
about the world as in some glorified tableau vivant. There is 
nothing impossible in their conceptions. The Egyptians, 
like Michelangelo, give us “ the light that never was on sea 
or land.” 

Mr. Cotterill is so oppressed by the formality of Egyptian 
design that he is inclined to attribute to pure convcationalism 
and hierarchical customs things which quite possibly had an 
aesthetic origin. Take, for instance, the painting of the 
birdcatcher ; it is likely that the device of the full face, 
chest and arms, and profile head and legs, may not be dictated 
by a “ Memphite formula,” but by a desire to preserve the 
flatness of the decorated wall by the avoiding of foreshortening,. 

In his discussion of Roman Sculpture we think the author 


* In and Around Yunnan Fou. By abrielle M. Vassal. London: Heinemana, 
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might have given some space to the native style of bas-relicfs, 
of which some beautiful and intimate works remain, like the 
“ Endymion” of the Capitol Museum, and he might also have 
credited the Romans, especially those of the Augustan age, 
with the highly important discovery of the decorative 
beauty of their alphabet. Research is making clearer the 
transitional period from Roman to mediaeval art, but it is 
by no means elear yet. Mr. Cotterill has some very interesting 
things to say on the distinctions to be made between the 
art which came to Italy from Byzantium and the art which 
evolved itself without break from Rome. The style known 
as Romanesque he considers was originated by Roman builders, 
but owed its diffusion to the Lombard kingdom. Crossing 
the Alps, Gothic architecture, together with its sculpture, 
comes under consideration, and the last part of the book 
is occupied with that wonderful period of artistic greatness— 
the Qualtrecento in Italy. The whole work has been so well 
done that we await with interest the concluding volume, 
which will take us from 1500 to 1830. 








POETS AND POETRY. 
DIFFICULT BEAUTY. 


Gerarp Maniry Hopkins, a Jesuit priest, died in 1889. 
Hlis poems have been anthologized, sparingly and perhaps 
not wiscly: four years ago they were collected and edited 
by the Poct Laureate. They are known mainly to students 
of prosody and to the youngest generation of poets. Readers 
who mect them for the first time and attempt them casually 
often make neither head nor tail of them; here and there 
they may be astounded by some audacious phrase—* the 
dappled-with-damson east,” “a dare-gale skylark scanted in 
a dull cage,” or, of the stars, “O lowk at all the fire-foik 
sitting in the air!”—but, without persistence, they may 
dismiss most of the poems as quaint and perverse or account 
jt disproportionate to spend much labour on one pcet, a poct 
not canonized among the great. Indeed, Gerard Hopkins 
may well be taken as a test-case in obscurity. 

His poems repay study. Ile was, like all true poets, “ the 
first poet in the world for some things.” And his difficulties 
are necessary : they are the impress of himself. He was a 
man of heightened, almost hysterical, acuteness of sense. 
To him, the thrush :— 

“Through the echoing timber does so rinse and wring 

The ear, it strikes like lightniags to hear him sing ” ; 
and, when a cuckoo calls :— 

“The whole landscape flushes on a sudden at a seund.” 
Coincident with this quickening of sense was a fierce varia- 
bility of mood. He was subject often to the “ carrion 
comfort, despair,” and he spoke truly when he described 
himself as :-— 

“ this tormented mind 
“With this tormented mind tormenting yet.” 
Like most other true poets he had little of that sense of 
humour which makes our humanity half laughable, that minor 
blasphemy through which we alleviate the stress of life. 
And, naturally with such a temperament, what most affected 
him in fact and art, his ideal beauty, was a moodlessness, a 
suddenly-seized, abrupt finality, a iiash off an architypical 
perfection. His torment came from the conflict between 
his belicf in this absolute and the acknowledged rarity in 
the world of evidence for belief. His quickened sense gave 
him also an original pattern of music for his verse and original 
theories in metric. It was a music sometimes too sweet :— 
“Tn coop and in comb the fleece of his foam 
Flutes and low to the lake falls home.”-— 


but more generally nerved by clash and resolved inconsonance, 
knit close and made virile. He never betrayed it for the 
sake of meaning ; but he was fastidious, teo, to match sense 
with music. For this reason he was compclied often to use 
And in his deter- 


obscure words or curious new coinages, 
mination to have sense and musie at ene, to reconcile emphasis 
and cuphony, he took other liberties with language. 
refused to give prominence to words that are 
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a 
dynamic, to stress articles, pronouns, or conjunctions, He 
would tuck them away in unheard-of places or entirely omit 
them, and his scholarship in Latin made him forget that an 
uninfiected language has need of such words. He wrote for 
no public, he hoped for no fame, he made no compromise, 
His qualities had thus the fullest room for development, 
Ile was, as Mr. Robert Bridges remarks, dyip wepirraros, 
and his “arch-especial spirit’? comes nakedly from his 
poems. 

These are the causes of his obscurity: briefly, he created 
an idiom of his own. The poems are not so hard of com. 
prehension as at first sight they seem. Read slowly and, 
as it were, tonelessly, but with alert intelligence, they wil] 
soon shape themselves and cohere. I have chosen one for 
comment, part paraphrase, part explanation, not because jt 
seemed more beautiful than others, but because it illustrates 
his phraseology and cast of thought, and because it seems 
to me that a reader, once master of such a poem as this, 
will be able to find his way with ease among most of the 
others :— 

“ To what serves Mortal Beauty ? 
To what serves Mortal Beauty—dangerous ; does set danc- 
ing blood—the O-seal-that-so feature, flung prouder form 
Than Purcell tune lets tread to? See: it does this: keeps warm 
Men’s wits to the things that are ; what good mczns—where a glance 
Masier may more than gaze, gaze out of countenance. 
Those lovely lads once, wet-fresh windfalls of war's storm, 
How then should Gregory, a father, have gleanéd else from swarm 
ed Rome. But God to a nation dealt that day’s dear chance. 


To man, that needs would worship block or barren stone, 

Our law says: Love what are love’s worthiest, were all known; 
Wozld’s loveliest—men’s selves. Self flashes off frame 2nd face. 
What do then ? how meet beauty ? Merely meet it ; own, 
Tiome at heart, heaven’s sweet gift; then leave, let that alone. 
Yea, wish that though, wish all, God's better beauty, grace.” 


What is the purpose of a sudden, transitory beauty (when 
such beauty is dangerous, quickens our pulses so), a feature, 
appearance, turn of body that makes us ery out to have it 
kept eternaliy as it is, a form that is thrown from its object 
more sheerly, with more assured finality, than the forms 
even a tune of Purccli’s creates without effort for our spirits 
It keeps men with an alert affection for reality, 
What an excellent means of achieving tiiis it is, when a quick 
glance may bring out and secure more beauty than a pro. 
longed stare. How otherwise, if there weren't this sudden 
beauty, could Gregory, in crowded Rome, have found out the 
Angie slaves? Gregory’s chance-seeing of their loveliness 
was God’s doing, to bless a whole nation. Man naturally 
would concentrate his affection on the static things of earth, 
but Christ has told us to love what, if we cou!d see thoroughly, 
is the worthiest thing to love, the souls, selves, of men, the 
real being and make of men. We sce it sometimes in a 
flash from their attitude or countenance. What are we to 
io when we mect it? Merely take it, recognize it, in our 
deepest heart, as the gift of heaven; and then have done, 
draw no morals, pursue it no further. But yes, one thing 
there is: wish that and everything else a better beauty than 
beauty, a linking-up with God’s purposes. 

My explanation is clumsy and spoils the poem; perhaps 
it will help with the syntax and show that Gerard Hopkins 
writes, in fact, with perfect clarity. For I will 
quote, without intrusion, a simpler poem :— 

“ Spring and Fail: 

to a young child. 

Margaret, are you grieving 
Over Goldengrove unleaving ? 
Leaves, like the things of man, you 
With your fresh thoughts care for, can you ? 
Ah! as the heart grows older 
It will come to such sights colder 
By and by, nor spare a sigh 
Though worlds of wanwood leafmeal lie ; 
And yet you will weep and know why. 
Now no matter, child, the name : 
Sorrow’s springs are the same. 
Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, ghost guessed. 
It is the blight man was born for, 
It is Margaret you mourn for,” 
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FICTION. 


— 


THE WIND BLOWETH.* 

Turns is a certain sort of novel which introduces the reader 
to a world with which he is unfamiliar : which presents _— 
world to him with the easy fullness of detail that can only 
spring from the author’s intimate affection for it and betief 
in its truth : a novel in which there is a kind of mnquestionmg 
originality that comes rather from the sineerity of personal 
single-mindedness and personal Sentiment than from the 
uneasy speculation of a great mind: a novel in which the 
experience and reactions of a lifetime may be presented by 
an unobtrusive and adequate technique in the form of a few 
hours’ entertainment, yet one which no one could mistake 
for a novel of the first class. 

There is also a large order of literate beings which consists 
of persons “fond of reading”; an order radically distinct 
from that other which can only be inaccurately described as 
“ acsthetic.” The former is distinguished by a state of 
mind of uniform nature though of varying calibre: the 
jatter, potentially at any rate, by a form of definite mental 
activity, a fertile—as opposed to automatic—reaction to 
siimulus. To attempt a mathematical simile, the mind of 
the former is like a body in a state of stable equilibrium : 
when the tendency to displacement caused by the act of 
reading is removed, it tends to return exactly to its former 
position : the mind of the latter is like an engine in which, 
reacting at all only to forces applied in a particular manner, 
is released a set of forces and motions of its own—as in a 
motor-car, for instance. It is to a member of the former 
order that the present writer has given away his copy of Tike 
Wind Bloweth, with every expectation of earning his friend’s 
gratitude. 

Mr. Byrne introduces us to his hero, early in the Victorian 
era, at the age of fourteen. He lives in an Ulster homestead 
where, with a dead poct to his father, he is brought up by 
e nebulous and unsympathetic Huguenot mother and a number 
of nebulous and heroic uncles. At an early age he goes to 
sea. He marrics, and his wife dics; a matter, apparently, 
of more convenience to him than regret. After several more 
years spent at sea he meets at Marseilles La Mielleuse (the 
honey-mouthed, Mr. Byrne translates it), a lady of great 
charm and that easy virtue considered so becoming in the 
French. With her he falls in love: but she will not marry 
him, and they discuss together: (a) the appalling limbo 
which is the fate of women of her profession when they grow 
old, and (b) the pity it was that the Pretender had neither 
sufficient courage of his own nor a follower sufficiently devoted 
to put a speedy and honourable end to his life after his last 
defeat. Shane puts two and two together, and stabs her as 
she sleeps. The police, apparently, take no action, and he 
sails away once more. He has now decided that to Ict a 
woman take a real part in one’s life can only be productive 
of disaster. For his second essay in the married state, there- 
fore, he visits a Druse Bey and asks him for a wife. The 
Bey produces for him—with many apologies for her advanced 
age—a beautiful girl of nineteen. She keeps house for 
him and flirts with him to perfection, and whenever he feels 
himself growing psychologically interested in her he puils 
himself up short. But she runs away with a wrestler from 
Aleppo, and Shane is heartbroken, for his very defensiveness 
had intensified his love. To sea again, and eventually to 
Buenos Ayres, where he meets with another lady of the 
ancient trade—a Swede, who explains to him the honourable 
hature of her calling and his folly in robbing La Mfielleuse 
of an old age of benevolence and public esteem! Ireland 
again, Fenians, and a thitd and apparently bigamous marriage : 
New York, and a last homecoming ! 

This is an unjust sketch of the plot, but sufficient to show 
that it is no ordinary one of adventure and romance on the 
high seas, as its style would persistently suggest. “ Had I 
the wings of a dove and the easy freedom of a male monkey 
+ . -” wrote a distinguished married friend of the present 
writer’s in reply to an invitation: and it rather sums up the 
unpremeditated ease with which Shane Campbell escapes 
from his successive entanglements. But the character- 


* The Wind Blowei. By Donn Byrue. London: Sampson Low. (6s. net.j 











drawing throughout is good; though not inspired, nevet 
slovenly ; the atmosphere, whether it be that of South 
America, Uister or Algiers, detailed, convincing and interest- 
ing; the plot handled with sureness, and sincere, as well as 
being sentimental, in its development. In short, it is difficult 
to tell exactly what lack in the book prevents it from being 
a very good novel indeed. 





CRITICAL CRICKET.* 


THE majority of head-masters can count among their achieve- 
ments a number of published works. Such works are usually 
collections of sermons, of sociological and literary essays, or 
are of an editorial nature. They are often ponderous, they 
are invariably scholarly ; they are symbols of the dignity 
of office, and it is as surprising as it is refreshing to find the 
head-master of England’s most famous public school pro- 
ducing as a relaxation what are admittedly light novels. 
This year he has given us “a _ cricketo-detective story.” 
Not unnaturally, perhaps, it is a quaint mixture of 
scholarship and simplicity. Mr. Alington has wit, intuition 
and a keen sense of the value of words. There can 
have been few better written novels than Mr. Evans 
published in 1922. We are, however, at the same time 
irresistibly reminded by its technique of the novels we 
ourselves wrote in nursery days. It is curiously unsophisti- 
cated, engagingly cid-fashioned. What, for instance, in these 
** Neo-Georgian days” are we to make of such sentences as 
“Is that a blush which mounts to the cheek of Miss Kitty 
Courthope ?” We had thought such rhetorical devices lay 
for ail time darkened by Flaubert’s majestic shadow. 

The plot of Mr. Evans is ingeniously constructed. Jack 
Winterton has been invited to play in the Fifth Test Match 
at the Oval. His employer, Mr. Merivale, however, dis- 
approves of cricket, and it would be unwise to approach him 
for leave of absence, more especially as he is the guardian of 
Winterton’s unofiicial fiancée. Winterton’s future brother- 
in-law decides, therefore, that during the days of the match 
Mr. Merivale must be kept away from the office, and the 
steps he takes to ensure his guardian’s presence at “ The 
Beeches” involve the intervention of the police and the 
summoning from Scotland Yard of an accredited detective. 
Mr. Evans is a story of surprise, and to reveal the surprise 
would be to destroy the reader’s pleasure ; it is enough to 
say that the manipuiations of circumstantial evidence are 
convincing, and that when the explanation comes the reader 
does not feel that he has been sold. 

We could wish, however, that Mr. Evans had been more 
* cricketo ” and less detective. Mr. Alington understands 
the game so very thoroughly, and by many such pleasant 
reflections as ‘* Mr. Winterton, like most bowlers, was dis- 
posed to think his batting was underrated,’ we are led to 
hope that Mr. Alington’s next novel will be entirely of white 
flannels and green grass. 





SRS. 





OTHER BOOKS. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


OUR CENTENARIAN GRANDFATHER, 1790-1890. By 


A. G. Bradley. (John Bale, Sons and Danicisson, 
12s. 6d. net.) 
This is an entertaining memoir of the late Archdeacon 


Philpot, whose long life, only just short of the century, 
saw many changes in the country and in the Church. Mr. 
Bradley has been assisted by the Archdeacon’s other grand- 
children, Mrs. Woods, Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Kobert 
Noel. Benjamin Philpot was a Sulfolk man, owning 
land at Laxfield and Walpole. He went up to Christ’s, 
Cambridge, in 1808,and varied his enjoyment of sport in the 
Fens with a little study which qualified him for a fellowship. 
He held the family living for a few years, while Whateley was 
vicar of the neighbouring parish of Halesworth. Philpot, 
however, was not content to be a “* squarson ” of the old type. 
At the instance of Bishop Murray, he migrated to the Isle 
of Man in 1827, when the island was still in a very primitive 
-ondition, and worked hard among the peasants and smugglers 
for eleven years. This part of the book is a useful contri- 
bution to Manx history. Afterwards Philpot held in turn 
the parishes of Cressingham in Norfolk, Lydney in the Forest 
~ © Mr, og ty Cricketo-Detective Story. By Cyril Alington, London: Mas- 
tilian. [6s. net. 
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of Dean, and Dennington, which has one of the most beautiful 
of Suffolk churches—with a genuine and untouched “ three- 
decker ”’—and one of the noblest rectories in all England. 
The memoir is instructive because its subject was typical of 
his class and country, and exceptional only in his physical 
vigour. The Church of England retains its hold on the people 
not so much because it has produced an occasional great 
man as because it has been served by many a man like the 
Archdeacon. 


THE HISTORY OF TIE SECOND DIVISION. Vol. II. 
By Everard Wyrall. (Nelson. 21s. net.) 

The second and concluding volume of Mr. Wyrall’s excellent 
history begins with an account of the minor operations on 
the Ancre which preceded the German retreat to the Hinden- 
berg line in March, 1917. These operations were followed by 
the Battles of Arras, in which the Second Division suffered so 
severely that it was only able to put a single composite brigade, 
less than two thousand strong, into the line for the attack on 
Fresnoy. The drafts with which it was again made up to 
strength consisted largely of raw recruits with little more than 
three weeks of real training. It is a high testimony to the 
merit of the oflicers and N.C.O.s who licked this material 
into shape that in the following November the division achieved 
the feat which Lord Haig has singled out for special praise — 
the holding of the line at Bourlon Wood on November 50th 
against a German counter-attack in overwhelming force, 
when a break at that point would have meant a serious 
disaster for the Third Army. The amazing gallantry with 
which these citizen soldicrs died at their posts rather than 
give way—the names of the 17th Fusiliers and the 15th 
Essex may be specially mentioned—would not alone have 
availed to stop an equally courageous enemy had it not been 
for their excellent shooting. They had brought the gallantry 
with them as part of our common heritage, but they had been 
taught to shoot in the few weeks of so-called rest before tlie 
Cambrai battle. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Is. net.) 

This very interesting pamphlet is “ the report of a survey 
made from Toynbee Hall.” We are glad to see that that 
admirable institution hus now been able to return to its old 
policy of investigating social and industrial questions. These 
sixty-four pages—written by Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles from data 
collected by a number of voluntary investigators under the 
general direction of Mr. S. S. Bullock—throw a clear and 
uncoloured light upon the actual conditions produced by 
the abnormal depression of trade in the municipal areas of 
Bethnal Green, Poplar, Stepney, and Shoreditch. The 
outcome of the inquiry, as summarized in a sentence by the 
Warden, Mr. J. J. Mallon, is surprising and gratifying. It 
is that * although unemployment on an unprecedented scale 
has continued for nearly two years the personal distress 
arising from it in East London is less than would have been 
caused before the War by a Dock strike or lock-out.” This 
is explained by the savings accumulated during the War, 
the liberal seales of allowances adopted by the Boards of 
Guardians and the benefits derived from Unemployment 
Insurance. But the savings are now mainly exhausted, the 
local authorities are on the verge of bankruptcy, and the 
insurance fund is heavily in debt to the Treasury. The 
‘Toynbee researches should be read by all students of the 
pressing problems of unemployment. We may note that 
cmployers mostly take the view that the Employment Ex- 
changes are of little or no value for placing workmen, but a 
thoughtful essay by Mr. Felix Morley, printed as an appendix, 
shows that this is not altogether the fault of the officials. 


THE GADI OF MANGROL. 

We have received from Mr. Ratanshaw Koyaji, Pleader, 
High Court, Bombay, a pamphlet printed for private cir- 
culation and recounting the ancestry, character, and ideals of 
Pir Mota Miyan, Gadi of Mangrol, an Indian saint, the religious 
head of two hundred thousand Muslims. The pamphlet is 
interestingly written and compels us to admire the Gadi. 
Forty pages of extracts from Indian newspapers give us 
further information. ‘The Gadi has founded a Cow Increasing 
Association, “ the grandest economic scheme that has ever 
been conceived by any economist, ancient or modern.” We 
summarize in their own phraseology the newspaper comments. 
* If all Ilindus and Muslims would keep a cow in every home 
and regard cow as companion of the family, India would 
hencfit out of religious and economical point of view. They 
would come in daily contact with cow and spontaneously 
bring it up as their own child with paternal care. Mutual 
love would arise, and, in addition to wholesome manure, cow 
would provide them with milk, curds, whey, butter, and ghee. 
Hindus have always been true patrons and sinccre admirers 
of cow, and, if Muslims join them for the sake of bovine race, 
reconcilement would be effected and great physique and great 
intellect could be built up. * Mens sano in corpore sana’ |sic}. 
In respect of cow question, therefore, it is to be hoped that 
all will agree. The scheme should appeal to all who have 
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the good of cow and country at heart. It is necessary 
ever, that they should do substantial work, otherwise 
mere profuse in words serves no preservation.” 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE AGE, B 
M. and C. H. B. Qwennell. (Batsford. 5s.) } 
Mr. and Mrs. Qwennel!—the authors of that most engagi 
work, Everyday Things in England—have now given 
Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and Early Tron = 
as a continuation of a first volume treating of the paleolith, 
period. Though admittedly written for boys and _ girls ‘ 
public school age, the book will be found very readable by 
their elders. The illustrations, being by the authors then. 
selves, really do “ illustrate,” and show that clear coneig, 
ness of expression that we have learnt to expect of them, 


IRISH SPORT OF YESTERDAY. By Major A. W. Lony 
(Hutchinson. 16s. net.) . 
inglish readers, and especially those who have shot ap; 
fished in Ireland, will be puzzled by this book. Are they t 
take it as an actual record of fact and experience, or 4g ; 
story of what might have happened with a little more luck 
in short, as fiction ? If we are to take it as the former, Major 
Long and his brother, who was his shooting companigy 
certainly managed to pack into two shooting scasons a sy, 
ciently lively experience of Irish sport and Irish ways, Fy 
at two different lodges, besides obtaining admirable Sport 
with salmon, grouse, snipe, duck and so on, one or both o 
them assisted at such inspiriting experiences as being dragged 
out of a black bog by a dog; a hunchback corpse sudden) 
sitting up at a wake ; a ram charging a ghillie into a river; 4 
sow accidentally gaffed by.the snout ; a cow hooked by thy 
tail; a right and left with a double-barrel gun which hit ty 
snipe, a bullock and a boy ; three men peppered or otherwis 
accidentally shot by Major Long’s brother, and a mixed 
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bag of 140 head, weighing some 150 Ibs., carried home by tyy | 


keepers, one of whom had been well peppered earlier in the 
day. This is a pretty good achievement for a few months 
even in Ireland, and if it is to be taken as a record of fact, 
we do not know whether we should most congratulate Majer 
Long on his shooting or on his good fortune in not being shot 
by his brother. 
and that is the title of the book. Major Long writes of * Sport 
of Yesterday.” With shooting lodges burnt, rivers dynamited, 
and railways blown up, how can there be any sport to-day a 
to-morrow ? 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES, 1914-1922. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. G. F. Abbott, who is well acquainted with the Near 
East, has thought it worth while to state at length the cas 
for ex-King Constantine during the War. One may admit 
that the Allies, differing among themselves and continually 


By G. F. Abbott, 


changing their minds, handled Greece very tactlessly ail | 


yet decline to believe that the Greek King was an honest 


One point in any case we may take seriously, ‘ 


ala aimed 


neutral; Mr. Abbott has not given, still less disproved, the © 


well-known evidence of the King’s bad faith, as in tle 
case of Fort Rupel or the surrender of the Greek troops at 
Cavalla to the Germans. Mr. Abbott states the Greek 
Royalist view of M. Venizelos and his policy, and this part 
of his book will be new to many English readers. But Mr. 
Abbott errs, we think, in assuming that the Greek peop! 
had any settled preference for the King or the Minister, 
The recent revolution, overthrowing 
the Venizelists once more to power, suggests that Greek 
public opinion is even more unstable than that of most 
Western democracies. Mr. Abbott closes with some candid 
remarks on French policy in the Near East, where, he thinks, 
“France pursues now the plan laid down by Louis XIV., com 
tinued by Napoleon, fitfully carried on throughout the nincteentl 
century and facilitated by her installation in Syria—the equivalent 
of the German Drang nach Osten: a plan incompatible with the 
safety of the British Empire in the East.” 


We hope that Mr. Abbott is wrong in attributing such projects 
to the French Government, though it is true that M. Franklin 
Bouillon and a few other Turcophile French politicians appeat 
to cherish very ambitious and dangerous schemes in the 
Levant. 


POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIO). 
By Randolph Greenfield Adams, Ph.D., Durham, Nort 
Carolina. (Trinity College Press. $2.00.) 

In this book Professor Adams has written brilliantly along 
original lines. He sees in the present-day Britannic Commot 
wealth of Nations “ completely equipped laboratories for the 
study of international relations, for there is being worked out 
the idea of a league of nations without too much idle discussion 
as to the residence of sovereignty.” ‘**The British Imperial 
problem,” he says, “in the eighteenth as in the twentieth 
century consisted in the question of how to make the political 
machinery of the empire catch up to the facts of the empire.’ 
What part the American Colonies had in this work and tlie 
modern significance of their political ideas constitutes Professo 
Adams's notable study in international iaw. 
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__ 
oe MEN OF MARK. By Alvin Langdon Cobmrn. 
- (Duckworth and Co. 25s. net.) 
The present volume is a successor to the Men of Mark 
sched in 1913, and shows the same delightful ability in 
pubes photographer. It consists of twenty-three 


; as a 
an portraits and an amusing introduction by Mr. 
—— - lates how he came to meet and photo- 


' in whi e re 
ee hs oon yt mark.” His work is as sympathetic 
that of the camera can be, a result no doubt due to 
hi m rapid grasp of the best pose for each sitter’s 
-* meres “Po show character is always his object, and he 
charnot allow himself the tricky and exaggerated posing 
ag which so many otherwise excellent photographers 
resort. is difficult to select for special commen- 
dation from works already so carefully selected, but the 
ortraits of Messrs. Ezra Pound, Anatole France, Augustus 
Sie, Wyndham Lewis, Joseph Conrad and Clifford a 
particularly impress us. If we must choose the least gooc 
we should say it is, perhaps, that of Mr. W. H. Davies. But 
the degrees of merit are small, Mr, Coburn is doing good 
work for the camera and for posterity. 


poctors’ COMMONS AND THE OLD COURT OF 
ADMIRALTY: A Short History of the Civilians in 
England. By William Senior. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 


It was as exponents of a common law of nations that the 
Civilians as an organized profession originally obtained their 
footing in England; and, although the doctors were also 
versed in Canon Law and manned the Court of Arches and 
other ecclesiastical courts, it is with their establishment in 
the Admirals’ Courts, and the part they played in the develop- 
ment of maritime law, and in international affairs generally, 
as special ambassadors before the institution of the modern 
diplomatic service, that these notes chiefly deal. The failure 
of Roman Civil Law to be adopted as the common law of 
England, and the subsequent struggles on the part of the 
Civilians, first between the fires of Constitution and Church, 
and secondly with the Courts of Common Law (a particularly 
ruthless foe was Chief Justice Coke) for possession of the 
mercantile litigation, are briefly traced. But it is difficult 
to understand the author's object in writing this little book. 
It is rather too slight to be of much use to the serious student 
of history, legal or international, and too technical to interest 
the average lay reader. 


THE MONASTIC CHRONICLER AND THE SCHOOL OF 
ST. ALBANS. By Claude Jenkins. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Some of the most valuable of our historical materials come 
from the monastic chronicles, and in this manual the Lambeth 
librarian gives a short account of the more important chronicles, 
from Bede to the School of St. Albans. In particular he 
describes the work of William of Malmesbury, Walter of St. 
Albans, and Roger of Wendover. Ile corrects many previous 
errors. Adam the cellarer, for instance, who is mentioned as 
a man circumspect and discreet in temporal matters, sed 
illiteratus, has hitherto been accepted as an historian of some 
eminence on account of a flagrantly mistranslated possessive 
pronoun. It is interesting to learn that Nicholas Breakspear, 
the only English Pope, applied to be admitted as a monk to 
St. Albans, and after examination was found to be insufficient 
and refused, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF 
SOURCES FOR THE 
HISTORY OF TIE WAR. 
don Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is one of the innumerable volumes which the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace is devoting to the economic 
and social history of the War as it affected the leading countries 
of the world. Only a wealthy foundation could bear the 
cost of producing such books, but students hereafter will 
he grateful to the Endowment for having the work done by 
thoroughly competent hands. The present volume forms 
the necessary basis for research into the subject so far as 

Great Britain is concerned. It is an admirable and seemingly 

exhaustive catalogue of books and papers, classified under 

subjects such as “Industry and Commerce,” ‘ Labour,” 

“Prices and Cost of Living,’ and so forth ; a brief note of 

os contents is appended to each title, and there is a good 

index, 


CONTEMPORARY 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
By M. EK. Bulkley. (Claren- 








MAGAZINES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. (Congregational 
Union. 2s, 6d. net.) 

We can heartily commend the first number of this new 
review, edited by Dr. Albert Peel. It is scholarly and tolerant 
in temper, and the articles range over a wide field. Some 
deal with Church history and dogma, others with matters of 





special interest to the denomination. Professor A. J. Grant 
writes on “The Holy Alliance and the League of Nations,” 
and Mr. Thomas Foster, the well-known building contractor, 
discusses in a hopeful fashion ‘* The Industrial Chaos and the 
Way Out ”’—a way being found by the infusion of a new 
spirit into industry. The section headed ‘“ Developments 
and Experiments ” deserves the notice of all Free Churchmen 
who desire to extend the usefulness of their churches. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie exhibits his power of dealing 
with fundamental problems in a piquant article on “ The Idea 
of Creation.” He employs the dialogue form to good purpose 
in stating and answering objections. Professor A. N. White- 
head, writing as a man of science, displays unexpected sym- 
pathy with the claims of the classics as a part of education ; 
he recognizes the value of exact scholarship but would use 
translations to save time. Incidentally, he suggests that the 
Romans did not invent the steam-engine because they lived 
in a warm climate and did not sit by the fire, watching the 
kettle boil for tea. Mr. G. C. Field, in a valuable paper on 
* The Influence of Race in History and Politics,” points out 
that the race theories of Professor W. McDougall and others 
are based on a misreading of history, and that the confident 
generalizations about ** Nordic” superiority, for instance, are 
mere guesses. Mr. Carleton W. Stanley, of Montreal, takes a 
most pessimistic view of ** Spiritual Conditions in Canada,” 
lamenting “ the sad lack of rea! inspiration in our life and the 
appalling materialism of our ambitions.” The continued 
success of the Hibbert, with its uncompromising seriousness, 
is, we must add, one of the most encouraging signs of the times, 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

A long and scholarly article by Mr. C. Hofstede de Groot 
on “ Jan van Goyen” and his followers is the principal feature 
of the January issue. Mr. de Groot’s paper is profuscly illus- 
trated and forms a valuable introduction to a very large 
subject. Mr. Montague R. James gives a fascinating expo- 
sition of a small coliection of mediaeval tiles. A particularly 
beautiful reproduction from Van Gogh illustrates Mr. ‘Tatlock’s 
review of the important biography of him by Mr. Meier- 
Graefe, lately published in English. ‘The notices of current 
exhibitions, of new acquisitions to the public gailerics, and 
the reviews of art books make the Burlington quite indis- 
pensable to the lover of pictures as a mere reference, apart 
from the value of its articles. 

OPERA, (18 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 4d.) 

This new monthly magazine, dealing with opera and 
operatic production, helps to refute the legend that opera has 
no place in modern English life. Mr. Robert Radford and 
other prominent members of the British National Opera 
Company contribute articles to the first number. Though 
Opera enthusiastically supports the company that is giving 
such sound, if oceasionally uninspired, performances at 
Covent Garden, its aim is not parochial: musical affairs 
in Europe and America are also recorded. Opera is attrac- 
tively produced and should be welcomed by all music lovers, 
for it is essentially a popular magazine. Such a ——- 
should have an added interest now that operatic performances 
have been made accessible by wireless. ‘This week, for the first 
time, an opera was “ listened in *’—and the choice of The 
Magic Flute for the occasion was fortunate. 


ay 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 








AN ABNORMAL SITUATION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,-—It is too early to determine the precise effect likely 
to be produced upon the Stock Markets by the latest 
phase of the Reparation crisis. All the same, there are 
already certain financial developments which arrest 
attention and call for comment. Only a fortnight ago 
I expressed the City view that, if any serious breakdown 
of the Paris Conference occurred, a reaction might be 
expected in securities, and more especially, perhaps, 
in the industrial group which had been bought in antici- 
nation of hopes of better trade, which were scarcely 
ikely to be fulfilled if there were to be no prospect of an 
carly solution of the Reparation tangle. 

The Paris Conference, as we know, has broken down, 
and Germany is apparently threatened by strong action 
by France. But, although some of the foreign exchanges 
have been disturbed, the Stock Markets have shown 
remarkable steadiness and British Funds and other 


(Continued on page 71.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LTD. 


OF CASH RESERVES. 





CONSERVATION 





A Year of Difficulty. 
CONDITIONS GRADUALLY IMPROVING. 


The Twentieth Annual General Meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, January 11th, 
at the offices of the Company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, 
S.W. 1, Sir Hugo Cunlifie-Owen, Bart. (one of the deputy-chair- 
men), presiding. 

The Chairman said:—With your approval we will take the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the directors and 
accounts which have been circulated as read, and the Secretary 
will now read the auditor’s certificate. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. M. Rickards, F.C.1.8., accordingly read 
the certificate of Sir William Plender, of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Co., chartered accountants, appended to the accounts. 

The Chairman:—Since our last annual general meeting there 
has been one change in the directorate, Mr. C. T. Hill having 
resigned to take up the chairmanship of one of our associated com- 
panies. The vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Hill has 
heen filled by the election of Mr. Kenelm Stanley Smith, who will 
come up for re-election at a later stage of the meeting. 

As you are aware, it is usual at our annual meeting to go 
through the various items of the balance-sheet and make some 
comments thereon. 

BALANCE SURET. 

Taking the assets side of the balance-sheet first, you will observe 

that the item of real estate and buildings at cost, less provision 


for amortisation of leaseholds £490,588, shows a decrease of 
£60,392. This is mainly accounted for by the transfer from real 


estate and buildings of certain plant and machinery to machinery 
and fixtures account. We have also disposed of some house pro- 
perty at Liverpool which it was unnecessary to keep. 

Plant, machinery, furniture, and fittings at cost or under, 
£529,246, shows an increase of £53,315, almost entirely due to the 
transfer to which reference has just been made. Goodwill, trade 
marks, and patents remains at the same figure as last year,—viz., 
£200,000, and in view of the value of the trade marks alone the 
directors consider this figure to be a nominal one. 

A number of our associated companies have during the past year 
materially reduced their indebtedness to us, and consequently 
loans to and current accounts with associated companies, £4,695,581, 
show a very substantial decrease of £852,305. 

Investments in associated companies show a decrease from 
£15,340,582 to £15,266,302. This is the largest item on the assets 
side, but shows a decrease this year of £74,280. We have made 
investments during the past year by increasing our holdings in 
various associated companies throughout the world. On the other 
hand, we have realised our holding in one of the associated com- 
panies, which represented an investment made for the purpose 
of ensuring supplies of certain material during the war. 

Other investments, which stood last year at £4,958, is now 
increased to £464,853, and consists entirely of British Government 
securities, under which description they now appear in the balance- 
sheet. 

STOCKS. 


Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials at cost or 
under, now stands at £4,849,513, or a decrease of £2,023,552. The 
stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials have been carried 
at cost or under as in previous years. I may say, however, that 
our supplies on hand are ample for our present requirements. 

Sundry debtors, less provision for doubtful debts and debit 
balances, now stand at £1,659,489, a reduction of £448,651. The 
amount in respect of assets in enemy countries, which, as you will 
remember, was included under this head last year, has now, of 
course, disappeared. Cash at bankers, in transit and at call, 
£4,495,619, shows an increase of £1,974,630, due partly to the receipt 
of cash in respect of our claim against the German Government. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, the issued 
capital of 4,500,000 preference shares remains the same, but the 
issue of ordinary shares is increased from 16,015,645 to 16,046,070, 
an addition of 30,425 shares. This is due to issues to shareholders 
in respect of belated acceptances of the various issues of shares and 
to the issue to certain directors of 30,000 shares in pursuance of 
a resolution passed by the shareholders on the 11th January, 1922. 

Creditors and credit balances, £5,161,822, represents a decrease 
of £1,078,021 on the figure at which it stood last year. This 
decrease is mainly accounted for by the fact that we have now 
no loans from our bankers as we had last year. 

The item of reserves for buildings, machinery and materials has 
been increased from £489,737 to £500,000. Premium on ordinary 
Shares issued has increased by £16,275 to £417,314, due to the 
premiums received on the 30,000 shares issued to the directors 


surrendered by one of the directors under the terms of the 
tion of 19th May, 1919, on that director’s resignation. py 
for redemption of coupons now stands at £48,445, 
of £2,100. 


Tesoly, 

ar, 

ora Teduetig, 
RESERVES. 

Special reserve has increased from £1,254,230 to £1,256, 9p 
difference of £2,168. ps 

It will be observed that the item general reserve, amount 
£1,500,000, set up to provide against possible losses arising Som 
the war, has disappeared from the balance-sheet. The on a 
£1,221,999 14s. has been added to the balance brought forward fron 
last year, and £278,000 6s. Od. has been charged off. The gone, 
reserve of £1,500,000 was set up out of the undivided profits o my 
Company and not out of the profits of any particular Year, an, 
in view of the steady expansion of the Company’s business, y,' 
directors, after careful consideration of what the future canis 
requirements of the Company are likely to be, came to 4), 
conclusion that it would be to the best interests of the Compa 
that that portion of the general reserve not required to be writ, 
off should be brought back into the undivided profits of 4, 
Company. Your directors were further influenced by the fact th, 
world affairs and particularly European affairs are still in q ye, 
unsettled state, and in such times it is of vital importance 4) 
cempany such as yours, whose business is entirely foreign, ; 
conserve its cash reserves, 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

That brings me to the last item, viz. :—Profit and Loss Aecoqp 
You will remember that last year we carried forward a balan « 
£3,171,454 2s. 9d., out of which we paid a final dividend of 8 pe 
cent., amounting to £1,281,266 6s. 5d., which left us wit) , 
disposable balance of £1,890,187 16s. 4d. During the year gy 
additional coupons have been deposited with us in respect of 
shares issuable in pursuance of the extraordinary resolution , 
the shareholders of May 10th, 1920, and we have allotted to shay 
holders 310 ordinary shares of £1 each and a sum of £31) j 
deducted from the balance, leaving £1,889,877 16s. 4d. To thy 
sum has been added a portion of the general reserve of £1,500, 
set up in 1914 to provide against possible losses arising from th 
war, not now required, amounting to £1,221,999 14s. Od. To th 
must be added the net profits for the year, after deducting qj 
charges and expenses for management, etc., and providing {y 
Income Tax and Corporation Profits tax, amounting 
£4,400,783 14s. 6d., less the Preference dividend of £225,000 and th 
four interim dividends amounting to £2,566,555 lls. 2d., whie 
leaves a disposable balance of £4,721,105 13s. 8d., out of which th 
directors recommend the distribution on January 18th, instant 
of a final dividend (free of British Income ‘Tax) on the issu 
ordinary shares of 9 per cent., amounting to £1,444,153 &, 2 
leaving £3,276,952 5s. 6d. to be carried forward. This final dividen 
of 9 per cent. will make a total dividend of 25 per cent. for ti 
year upon the ordinary shares. The directors trust that the shan 
holders will consider the dividend satisfactory. 

The Company’s claim in respect of a refund for excess profit: 
duty against the Government under the Finance Act, 1921, has nt 
yet been settled. The profit for the year under review does nt 
include any amount in respect of this claim. 


PERIOD OF DIFFICULTY. 

During the past year we have passed through a period of some 
difficulty. The conditions in our. business, however, har 
gradually improved, and are still improving, and during the firs 
three months of our current year this improvement has bea 
maintained. 

I feel that we are in a very sound and promising financial 
position; our carry-forward is larger than last year. 

Before moving the resolution, I should like to refer to the fac 
that during the year the holders of share warrants to bearer wer * 
asked to lodge their talons with the secretary at this office to le 
exchanged for new sheets of coupons. I may say there are still a 
few holders of share warrants to bearer who have not done 
This means a certain amount of inconvenience to the registration 
department, and, of course, the holders of share warrants t 
bearer who have not exchanged as required are standing out of 
their dividends as they have not the coupons to present to entitle 
them to dividends declared since June 30th last. [ would also like 
to take this opportunity of saying that there are still a certain 
number of holders of share warrants to bearer who have not de 
posited coupon No. 79, which entitles them to one bonus share for 
each four held, and coupon No. 80, which entitles them to ote 
Garland Steamship Corporation share for each twenty ordinary 
shares held. In this instance also it would be very much more 
convenient to the Company and of financial advantage to the share 
holder that these coupons should be deposited at once. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1922, including 
payment on January 18th instant, of a final dividend of 9 per cent. 
upon the issued ordinary shares, free of British income-tax. 

INTERIM DIVIDEND DECLARED. 

I may also mention that the directors have declared for the yeat 
1922-23 an interim dividend of 4 per cent., free of British Income 
tax, also payable on January 18th, so that the shareholders 
will receive on that date 13 per cent. I will now ask Mr. Jeffress 
to second the resolution. 

Mr. A. G. Jefiress seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the retiring auditor 
(Sir William Plender, G.B.E.) reappointed. ' 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the | 
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previously mentioned, and the sale of certain shares which were 


Chairman and his colleagues. 
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gilt-edged securities have been actually firm. Following 


the collapse of the Conference we have had a further 
sump both in the france and in the mark; but whereas 
these movements a few weeks ago would probably have 
casioned a sympathetic fall in Stock Exchange prices, 
there has been practically no such movement during 
the past week. What is the explanation ? Dealing 
frst with what may be termed the most natural reasons 
for the steadiness of markets, there is no doubt that the 
plow imparted by the break-up of the Conference has 
been softened by the preservation of absolutely cordial 
relations between France and this country. Another 
explanation is to be found in the fact that the technical 
position of markets was good—that is to say, there was 
no unwieldy speculative count for the rise to make 
prices sensitive to any adverse influences. And in the 
third place, with the turn of the year came the release 
of large sums in dividends, a portion of which was 
available for reinvestment. 

Nevertheless. I am inclined to think that the situation 
is one where it is necessary to look a little below the 
surface, for there are not wanting signs that some of 
the reasons for the rise in securities may have been of 
a somewhat less satisfactory character than those which 
I have enumerated. One of them is the fairly obvious 
fact that when the outlook is obscure and somewhat 
threatening, there is usually a tendency on the part 
of the investor to seck refuge in gilt-edged securities, 
and it is probable that not a few who might have been 
inclined to venture into the industrial groups have 
thought it wiser to remain in the safer purlieus of the 
strictly investment groups. Moreover, it is rather 
suggestive that following the detachment of this country 
from France in any extreme measures which may con- 
ceivably be resorted to with regard to the extraction 
of Reparation payments from Germany, there has not 
only been a decline in the currencies of such countries 
as France and Germany, but there has been a very 
marked and general movement of nearly all the foreign 
exchanges in favour of this country. Coupled with this 
movement there have also been signs that a certain 
amount of buying of British securities has been on foreign 
account, and it looks, therefore, as though the situation 
was one which had not only prompted caution on the 
art of the British investors but had involved appre- 
Coatinne abroad suflicient to occasion a flow of foreign 
capital here. If that is so, the importance of the move- 
ment as a factor in the markets can be recognized, but 
the nature of the impulse should not be ignored. 

It is impossible, for example, to forget that the points 
at issue between France and ourselves concerning German 
reparations were very sharply defined. Setting aside 
for the moment all question of divergence of views as 
to the bona fides of Germany’s intentions, Great Britain 
laid down certain terms which she regarded as the 
maximum which could be imposed upon Germany 
without oceasioning a financial, and possibly a political 
and social, catastrophe in that country. Moreover, it 
was also part of the British argument that even these terms 
could only be successfully imposed if the attitude of the 
Allies towards Germany was one making for the restora- 
tion of political confidence in Europe and an improve- 
ment in economic conditions generally. France, on the 


oc 


other hand, maintained that much better terms could be | 


imposed than those outlined by Great Britain, and 
further, that only by a stern process of obtaining securities 
in advance and by keeping a tighter grip on Germany 
generally could there be any hope of extracting Reparation 
pavments, 

Now, if France was right in her view it is of course 
conceivable that after the exertion of some further 
pressure and the occupation of some territories a fresh 
arrangement may be entered into whereby Reparation 
payments will be expedited, and confidence will gradually 
return when it is seen that the French demands are con- 
sistent with the maintenance of German solvency and 
the continuance of social and political order. If, however, 
the British view was the correct one, then there is the 
fear first of financial catastrophe in Germany and second 
of the possible effects of that catastrophe upon France 


(Continued on page 72.) 














For the general 
betterment o 


Motorin 
2 
Ss 
Z 'g - 
N_ the interests of motorists the Anglo-American Oil 
Co, have decided to devote a special Press Campaign 
_ to an eifort towards the betterment of road condi- 
tions and motoring generally, and have pleasure in 
announcing a series of common-sense views and opinions 
upon the common care and courtesies of the road, which 
will begin in the Press under the title of 


“Pratt”’-itudes of the Road | 


‘Tae articles will deal with hand signals, road use 

and abuse generally, as well as the many dangers 
commonly met with in motoring. They will 

illustrated with authoritative diagrams and drawings. 
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Look for No. 1 of the series and 
cut them out lo keep jor rejeren @. 
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and upon the other countries of Europe. For it must 
not be forgotten that during the past ycar or two 
trading with Germany on the part of many countries, 
including our own, has been on a fairly large scale. 
With such tremendous issues in the balance, therefore, 
there is, I think, after all something logical in the appar- 
ently illogical course of Stock Exchange price movements 
during the past week. The inherent strength of markets, 
due to a sound technical position, is to be welcomed ; 
the absence of any undue perturbation concerning the 
serious developments in the Reparation crisis is to be 
commended; while the positive y favourable factors I 
mentioned at the beginning of this letter deserve con- 
sideration, as does also the fact that we are getting to 
grips with problems which have troubled us for the past 
four years. Nevertheless, I do not believe that the 
continued state of political and financial chaos in Europe 
is one which we can afford to disregard as though these 
things were not happening at our door and as though 
our very existence did not depend upon the full restoration 
of international trade.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Artrucr W. WKippy. 
The City, January 10th. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The Banking results declared up to the present time 
are entirely in accordance with the indications given in 
the Spectator some weeks ago. That is to say, there has 
been a very general fall in profits, due in the main to the 
rise in overhead charges since the War and the lower rates 
of interest current during the past year. These two 
influences have, however, been offset to a considerable 
extent by the further appreciation which has taken place 
in securities, many of the longer-dated ones having 
doubtless been realized and the proceeds placed in shorter 
term obligations. In all cases, however, dividends have 
been maintained, and in most instances there is an 
increase in the carry forward. It is true that the amounts 
placed to special funds are for the most part smaller, but 
on the other hand the need for such allocations has been 
automatically diminished by the appreciation in invest- 
ments. Bad debts have probably been large, but needless 
to say these are all allowed for before the net profits are 
declared, and I expect the forthcoming balance-shects 
once again to make an excellent showing. 

* * * * 

Among the favourable points in the past week, fore- 
most place must undoubtedly be given to the cables from 
Washington, indicating satisfactory progress in negotia- 
tions for the funding of our debt to the States. The 
Spectator has consistently taken the view that immediately 
Great Britain announced a desire to effect a settlement 
there would be an equally prompt determination on the 
part of the creditor country to take a big view of all the 
issues involved. Without going into all the details of 
interest and duration of the Funding loan, which are now 
being thrashed out at Washington, the point which gives 
ground for encouragement is that America and Britain 
seem to be in accord with regard to the supreme necessity 
for the settlement of all international debts being based on 
a consideration of the precise conditions of the debtor 
country and of the effect likely to be produced upon the 
foreign exchanges by the terms of settlement. In this 
matter, therefore, it may fairly be hoped that the final 
outcome of the present negotiations for funding the 
British external debt will give a lead and encouragement 
to all the debter countries. With the best will in the 
world, however, it seems unlikely that when our delegates 
return from America the Funding arrangements will 
have been finally concluded, for some amending of the 
U.S. law will be necessary and the final word will be 
with Congress. 

* * * * 

In spite of greater interest on the part of the public 
in the Investment markets, there seems to be no check 
to the popularity of the leading Insurance Companies 
both as regards whole life and endowment insurance, 
the figures so far published by the leading companies 
showing, in most instances, an advance over the previous 
year. The London Life Association announces that the 





es 
net new life business for 1922 was over £1,570,000 whil 
large sums were received for endowments and for imme 
diate and deferred annuities. The Equitable Lis 
Assurance Society also disclosed results for 1929 which, 
gave an improvement both on 1921 and 1920, while the 
mortality for the year was light. There is no doubt ¢h 2 
the prolonged depreciation in gilt-edged securities tended 
to popularize endowment assurance with the investor 
combining as it does provision for the future with pro. 
tection for dependents in the case of death. Nowaday 
it would seem that investment securities are once mor 
on the upward path, but the painful experience of the 
twenty years previous to the War and the years immeg). 
ately following the end of the conflict are not forgottey 














by the investor. A.W. K, 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


STRAND.—Treasure Island 2.30—8.) 
{An admirable adaptation. 
ized.} 


Thrilling end unsentimental- 


Winter Garpen.—The Cabaret Girl 2.15 
{A light-hearted, pleasant 
and even exciting.] 
Duke or Yorx’s.—The Blue Bird ii -- 2.15—7.% 
[Mir. Maeterlinck’s most famous allegory: a play that 
children find charming. j 


8.0 


comedy; amusing 


nuusical 


SHUAPTESBURY.—The Cat and the Canary »- 2.30—8.% 
[For the schoolboy as an alternative to Treasure Island.) 
Livrte.—The Nine O'Clock Revue ws is 9.0—2.45 
{A delightful show with one or two lapses. Thc serial 
turn has much wit.| 
MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
January 13th.—Sr. Martin-in-rie-Firups Cucrcn, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE .. os 3.15 


{A refreshing escape from the formality of Symphony Concerta 
Musle for voice and violin by Mozart, Giles Farnaby and Elgar, 
and, in particular, the lovely Holst carols.| 
January 13th.—Cuurcn House, Westminster, S.W.— 
Bethlehem 3.0—8.0 
[Mr. Rutland Boughton’'s setting of the Coventry Nativity play—a 
happy combination of the reverent aud the exquisite.| 
January 16th.—WicMore Havr.—Gresham Singers 
{Madrigals, glees and part-songs sung by this excellent male quartet 
take ona new colour aud significance.! 
January 20th.—Akrouiran Havwi.—Pianoforte Recital 
[Sapellnikof will play the usual Chopin-Liszt items and, with Dv. 
Rumschisky, Arnold Bax's Moy Mell and Liszt's Concerto 
Pathetique. Another instance of the growing interest in musi 
for two pianos.] 
January 20th.—Wicmore Ifaui.—Sonata Recital .. 
{Violin and piano are superbly wedded by Mr. Albert Sammons and 
Mr. William Murdoch. Respighi’s Sonata in B minor and Mi 
MecEwen’'s ith Sonata Fantasia, pertormed for the first time in 
London, and Mr. John Ireland's delightful Sonata in A minor to 
turn the balance in favour of Engiand.|} 
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LECTURES OF INTEREST. 


January 17th.— Mortimer [favi.— Mr. Roger Fry con- 








tinues his lectures on * Art” oe os .. 8.90 
January 19th.—Royar Scocirry or Arrs.—Lord 
Ronaldshay on ** A Clash of Ideals as a Source of 
Indian Unrest” a6 ae os a .. 4.90 
[By ticket from Seceretary.] 
January 20th.—Royat Insrirvction.—Sir Walford 
Davies on ** Speech Rhythm in Vocal Music” .. 3! 
[By ticket from Secretary.] 
PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
Tue Gouri, Gauitertes, 5 REGENT STREET. 
{(1) A miscellaneous exhibition of modern French and British art of a very high 


standard. (2) Landscapes and figure pieces by 
an academic modern who produces a certain decorative 
Inconspicuous water-colours by Mr. Ronald Gray. 
Tue LeicesTeER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{(1) Paintings by Messrs. S. J. Peploe, F. C. B. Caceil and Leslie Huntef 
in the tradition of revolution, watered to conservative taste. (2) Wood: 
cuts by Mr. John J. A. Murphy, an interesting and original Americal 
artist.] 
Society or Grapuic Art, SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL 
Maui Easr. 
{An exhibition of over 360 etchings, drawings and woodcuts that is too lame 
to be enjoyed. The loan coilection of drawings by Charles Keene 8 
most Interesting, and we particularly noticed the work of Messrs. William 
P. Robins, E. Herbert Whydale, Gerard de Witt and L. G. Earthrowl) 
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__ 
SOME FILMS WORTH SEEING. 


Terry's THEATRE, Srranp.—Pay Day Continuous 
[There are too many of his early tricks in this Chaplin filin, 
“put it is humane and sometimes sharply amusing.] 
7 Kensincton Crvema. — Where is My 
Wandering Boy To-night ? 
wopaganda of an elementary and spectacular 


7, 2S ‘ . 
WE Continuous 


[Filial love } 
kind.] 


Oxrorp Srreer.— What's 


IIousk, _ sf ; 
Wrong with the Women? .. 


CTURE ; . 
Pr Continuous 


[Interesting as a m ymnstrosity of masculine bias.) 
West Exp Crvema.—Lessons in Love Continuous 
[A pleasant, light-he arted romance “ featuring’’ Constance 
falmadge.] 
New GALLery.—Experience ‘ ee 
{Richard Barthelmess roams handsomely and with ardour 
~ among personified dangerous allurementa, Pleasure, 
an engaging young woman, says to him: “ Oh! do 
meet me to-night, dear Youth, in the Primrose 
Path.” And what a feast of sub-titles! 


Continuous 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
IS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF | 
Liberty & Co., Ltd.,Regent St.,W. 1. Coloured Hlustratien Free 


SALE OF REAL IRISH LINEN 


We have made some remarkable reductions to 
clear present stock. Send for Bargain List 
No. 40 P. Delivery guaranteed, and carriage 
paid on all orders of 20/- upwards in the U.K. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland. 











7 Special ‘Consignment of 
EASTERN RUGS. 


Made by the Nomads cf Baluchistan. 


Prices from 45/- to 95/- each. 
STORY'S 3 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. | 








FOR CHILLY NIGHTS 


The best way to prevent a chill is to keep the body well 
nourished. A capital thing to take on a cold winter’s night, or at 
any hour of the day, is a cup of Savory & Moore’s delicious Cocca 
& Milk, which, besides being highly nourishing and sustaining, is 
so easily digested that it can be taken even by those who haye to 
deny themselves tea, coffee and cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Sufferers from Insomnia or Nervous Dyspepsia find the Cocoa 
& Milk particularly helpful in promoting sleep. It is made in a 
moment, as it needs neither milk nor sugar, but merely hot water. 


TESTIMONY.—“ Ordinary cocoa for supper used to cause sleeplessness 
and a headache in the morning, whereas I can take yours and sleep well 


| after it, rising quite refreshed.” 


“After giving it a thorough trial I am convinced that there is no pre- 
paration in the shape of cocoa or chocolate to equal it. It is very sustain 
ing and digestible, also the flavour is delicious.” 

Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chen 


and Stores. Sole Manufacturers 
to THE KING, 
V1 


I 






ondon, tb 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 
accident. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





THEATRES, &c. 
H* MAJESTY’S. “EAST OF SUEZ.” 
EVENINGS AT 8,15. 





MATINIEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.39. 
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SAVOY HOTEL LAUNDRY 


FELEPHONE: BRIXTON 862 °TELEGRAMS:UNBLEMISH.LONDON 
controlled by the Savoy Hotel Litnited 

(the Savoy, Claridges & the Berkeley Hotels] 

is prepared 
guantity of work for 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDERS 
residential districts: 

ars and Price List 

may be obtained on application by leer or by 

telephone to the Nanag 

Claphain Road , IMD. 
Jpecial arrangements for Country Residences 
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EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
1. Exhibition of Paintings by 8S. J. PEPLOE, F. C. B. CADELL and 
LESLIE HUNTER. 
2. Exhibition of Woodeuts by JOHN J. A. MURPHY. 
O* AN ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 
lead a healthier and happier life. Scttlers of good social status resident 
in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ delightful.’’ Shooting, boating, tennis, 
cricket ; no pioneering ; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for field and house 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum; taxation negligible. 
~——Write for pestiealies as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST, LTD. (subscribed capital £400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


six per cent. to Seven-and-a-half per cent. per annum, fully 

secured. Why not invest surplus funds in South African First Mortgage Loans 
on Freehold Property ? Particulars from the Colonial Banking and Trust Company, 
Ltd., 36 New Broad Street, London, L.C. 




















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL FOR FURTHER EDUCATION, 

The Committee invite applications for the post of Principal of the Cambridge 
and County School of Arts and Crafts, which is being reorganized as a centre of 
Further Education, in the Borough and County of Cambridge. The School will 
contain an Art Department, a Printing School, a Voluntary Day Continuation School 
for apprentices engaged in local crafts and industries, and Evening Classes and 
Lectures of a vocational and non-vocational character. ‘The initial salary of the 
Principal will be £450 a year. 

Applicants should be Graduates of a British University or possess equivalent 
qualifications, and it is essential that they should have special capacity for organization. 

Full particulars of the appointment and forms of application (which must be 
retuned by January 20th) will be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
a by ms EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

7th Deecmb-r, 1922. 


H M. BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS (MALES). 
, 4 TUTORS AND ASSISTANT TUTORS. 











The Prison Commissioners are prepared to receive applications for the post of 
Tutor and Assistant Tutor in the Borstal Institutions. Applicants should be men 
under 35, though for an exceptional candidate this limit might be slightly extended. 
They must be physically fit, and have personal knowledge of the life of working 
class lads. 

The salary of an Assistant Tutor is £200 rising to £250, with the usual Civil 
Service war bonus and pension terms, and free quarters or an allowance in licu. 
Free medical attendance is also given. 

The salary of a Tutor (who is also a Deputy Governor) is £270 rising to £350, with 
war bonus, &c., as above, but these posts will be filled as a rule by promotions, 
and direct appointment thereto will only be made if there is an applicant with 
exceptional experience and qualifications. Two vacancies for Governors (Class LV.) 
in the Prison Service (rank and pay the same as those of Tutors and Deputy 
Governors) may also be filled on this occasion. 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential, and candidates should 
also be men of sound general education, able to hold their own with all ranks, and 
to fill a position of responsibility which will require tact and judgment. Preference 
will be given to those who have scrved abroad with H.M. Forces in the late War. 
A successful candidate will be appointed in the first instance on probation, which 
will last for a year or more. At the end of this time he may be considered for 
permanent appointment to the service. 

Application forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Prison Commission, 
Home Office, Whitehall, and should be returned to him, with copies of not more 
than three testimonials, on or before February Ist, 1923. 


Mo ‘GOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


Wanted, INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for Welshpool and Rural 
D.S. Centres. First-class Diplomas in Cookery, Laundry and Housewifery essential, 
Salary according to Burnham Scale 1.—forms of application may be obtained from 
the DIRECTOR, County Offices, Newtown, N. Wales. 



































NIVERSITY OF LONDoy f — 
A Course of Six Lectures on “ The Nomads of Central Asia” wi be ot (GF 
Professor W. Barthold, of the University of Petrograd, at King’s Colje Oyet by 
W.C, 2, on Thursdays, January 18th, 25th, February 1st, 8th, 15th and ae An ol 
at 5.30 p.m. Admission tree, without ticket. Syllabus on application 4 4, facing | 
undersigned. EDWIN DELLER. ” & “rhe § 
‘ Academic } superiol 
‘ ry | ne - rith ev' 
RS VIVENDI LEAGUE wn 
: MR. ARTHUR LOVELL ' jawns al 
will lecture at Southport on the 13th, and at Stockport on the Lith S js that 
“A New Principle in Health and Education.” Ua FS public e 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. oP 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING co — 
37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, St 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends oyor Find 
and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Year, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis 
Net bail .&c. Fees £165 ver annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. uals, 
J(ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE ig 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, gy i ) 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, Wt : 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair ie oe 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—! or information concerning Scholar Meee 
Loan Fund and Grants trom the Board of Education, apply to the Principaj rm he ulth 
Kk. KE. LAWRENCE. : raang, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWpyRy 
(iate Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough tralia, 
equipping giris to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bey 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instry: “ 
For prospectus appiy ’ RINCIPALS. = — 
—-_ _— — ——————S S' 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ' 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 





-- Head-! 

Head-Mistreas: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. Fees 
Bracing air trom Downs and sca. ‘ ees 
re 2 ~s - - Echols 
ee SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE App 
WESTMORLAND. "Wh . U 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of Tho Laily 
College, Cheltenham. 


Fres :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £4) py 
annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fy 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern Lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Gis 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention belng given to each girl wig 
a view to a career suited to her oa capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. Daughters of pareuts residing abroad are recelved, and may remain during th 
Olidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


S*: HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abrosi, 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Engin 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 


HO] SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 

















GIRLS, 





( rey (M.A., Oxon.), literary and editorial experience, 

with special knowledge of India, wishes to devote his mornings (or possibly 
whole time) to literary work. Would accept suitable position in old-established 
publishing house, or act as assistant to man of letters. Full particulars, to principals 
only, at personal interview.—Write Lox 1152, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


EAVING.—RESIDENT PUPILS taken by the week in 
handloom studio. Wide range of materials woven.—Apply Mrs. HAZARD, 
Harleston, Norfolk. 


AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 109 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., poat free. The 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post free—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD,, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


— 























LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
UGMENTED EARNING POWER is assured by training uffder 
the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. i 
Unique Postal Courses of sparc-time study in all business subjects. 
card to-day for “ Guide to Careers in Business,"’ 132 pp., free. 
SUBJECTS :—Accountancy, Secretaryship, Advertising, Insurance, London 
B.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Business 
Training, Matriculation, Professional Preliminary Examinations. 
Record successes at professional examinations. Many intensely practical non- 
exumination courses. Moderate fees by instalments if desired. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (Dept. 365), St. Albans. 


Ea ess"s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
THREE COURSES OF LECTURES, LENT TERY, 1923. 
LECTURES MAINLY ON MODERN DRAMA. Professor E. Hockliffe, M.A. 
fhursdays at 3 p.m., beginning on February Ist. 
EPOCHIS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS. Professor C. J. B. Gaskoin, 
M.A. Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on January 24th. 
SOME CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS (Italian and English). Professor 


K. J. Spalding, M.A. Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on February 6th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Street, W. 1. 


U si veseeitry OF LONDON. 


LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Send post- 














SCHOOL OF 
An ENTRANCE EXHIBITION, of the value of £40 a year for two yeara, may 
be awarded to a student entering the SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP in OCTOBER, 
3923. Application must be made on or before May 30th, 1923. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
, WALTER W. SLTON, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 








G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 
Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Lato Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge tl 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 

Modern buildian, 


Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. 
Preparation for the Universities. 





cs rare | 6S 
YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarship sire 
will be offered by the Council on the result of an examination to be hel : 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must 
received before March 31st, 1923.—for further particulars apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 





(\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 











N. Stails. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) es , 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Doarders on. 7 ti 
MINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.<School! for Girls from 10 to I) 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Eide ] 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Scient A 
branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field ior Hockey and Cricket. Pry et 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, ' 








| | leseaianae Xt. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. to Co 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. 


D. JONES, M.A., D.D. S 25 Fit 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. ; 

The Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemont f 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 94 acres and a frontage 7 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred‘ 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried ol, 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additions 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once, 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
3ournemouth. 


Tio 











Principal—Miss WHEELER. ait 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desite 


& 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,”” Annexe, | 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL™ rp 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDEX 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern line Game 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if requir pameences 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathins Nu 
YT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTHED, 
LO BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DisSTRICT. patna 

“ 


L INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


Bext Term commences January 19th, 


Bi 
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H OU 
(BRIGHTON, 


SE, 
W.). 


———<———— 
ON 
G 7 "4 KINGSWAY, HOVE ( 


School for Girls, situated in an unrivalled position 
st residential district of Hove. adits os 
increase of scholars have necessitated the a on of four 
= enocess and large existing buildings. These, erected at great cost, are replete 
jor mans nvenience for a large number of schol irs and are of a strikingly handsome 
with —— The wide and beautiful Kingsway Road only lies between the school, 
appearance. a, so that a more healthful situation is not conceivable. The curriculum 
ag — rs high- class school, and besides the ordinary subjects necessary for all 
js that of & {neludes swimming, athletics, dancing, singing, kindergarten and a 
public exams il Guides. A large and fully-qualified staff of mistresses, together 
Sarr pane: Asad are in residence.—F or prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


with matrons and nurses, 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
Yor Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholars ships, | vi value £45 a yeu. 


-established Boarding 
a and sea, in the be 











7 MOTHE R wishes to spec ially recommend a small SCHOOL, 
on South Coast, where the GLRLS have a thoroughly good time and indl- 
< jual attention. Specially suit ible for delicate or only girls. Great care paid to 























al cultur Excellent music, French, art, cooking, &c.; games, 
Hang, ‘tinea —W rite v. 365 She He oy’s, 8 Miles Ia ane, LX C. 4. 
IGHFIELD, 
H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Priocipal—Miss WALL 13. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. * Watford 616." 
OT ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S F DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Head-Mistress : 
8: ighters of Clergy, £30 a term ; 
Trannies av ailable for Clergy daughters fulfilling couditions of the & 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Cambridge. 
Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Foundation, 





r\UDOR HALL KENT. 


{Miss BRE NDA Nis ‘TING ALE, M.A., London. 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. LD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR é k ‘ 1 LEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 

(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 

SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (F« 

LANGUAGES, and AR? 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN P! 


11 miles from London. 
reign Method), 


LOF ESSORS. 


AALDER SCHOOL, 
CU SEASCALE, 


(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymoasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 


G 
























Escort from huston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 
Pp LINCES HE LEN ry ( COL L E G E, EALING, W. 6. 
Prine ipal— Miss p ARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
English Art, Music. Large grounds. Ives, £105 to £12U a year. 
) daugt iters, £105 a year. 
GNES, LADY ELTON, confident! “Recommends “THE | 
L Aw YN.” CLEV E DON SOMERSET. Delightiul Home School, with 
* ug 1c r dit ‘ rhters only. Lutire charge of Children with 
pa Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
I Miss WILTSHIER. 





rE ( OL Dt GOR E, R OSS-ON-WYE.— --Home- School for Gentle- 

men’s Children. Healthy, happy life, with thorough care and preparation 

for Public and other Schools. Ideal situation. Games, — Entire charge if 
desired, Prospectus, Mrs. HAYES 





Exceptional references 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Ws SLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 
hool (endowed). Spiendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Str 


ill of Oxf ord and Cambridge Graduates Thorough preparation for ail Exanina- 


nz 

















lirst-class Engi neering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. OTC. 
ow mming, &e. Inclusive fees £9U per annum.—Ylor Eutry apply HEAD-MASTER, 
ington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEE MICHELL & CU., Soiicitors, Clerks to the 
Governors. 
i ME.—A BOARDL NG SCHOOL for BOYS 
red 11 ‘ATS Established 1889 tof the New School Movement, 
t food. Healthy life. School estat :. 
To my mind there is no brighter spo the educational map of 
-day than A bbotsholm »,” I HALL. 
T r ¢c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Kovester, 
to¢ nel B See WARD, : M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsli« 
~5 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 
} OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
) BOYS between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 6th, 1023. Boys 
examine i at Roseall and in L mdon Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 
K: ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by tho 
1% Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 









tea, faclug Dartmoor. clal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 
‘ORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — — Boys’ Preparatory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 B.N. Cadetship. 


Games carefully coached. Kutire charge li parents abroad, 


‘ ‘T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 


for the Public Schools and Navy 








BRO: ADST AIRS.—Preparatory 


soys received trom the age of 7 to 14.— 





Tat ite erostinge booklet free.—Regent Institute (Pept. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 


4 





LUENCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, MANNER OF DELIVERY, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Bre athing. —446 Strand, Charing Cross, W. C, 
receives in residence in her flat (near —< 


£ , RADUATE 

Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 
education. Study circles in everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 
open to non-residents.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C, 


eo and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. B. Grierson 
over 20 years ago.—Prospectus ‘and full particulars, address KE. GRIERSON, Broad- 
bam Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


FEIT 1ON.—VIC ‘AR, 1} Montgomer Ty shire, would receive ve TWO. BOYS 
into comfortable home and give coaching. —For partic ulars and terms apply 
Box 1154, the Spectator, 13° York Street, Covent Garden, Ww 22 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all iorms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 


{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayiair 1063 and 1064. 


‘SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.O. 4. 
Telephone Cent 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information abou; 
establishments s giving a course of training in Domostic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATE 


considered 


PurToRsS 





ral 505%. 





VER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
|S lalate MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


CAREER that Pays. Advertisement Writing and Publicity 


Work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particular 3 
‘ lessons to (Dept. H99) Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, Lon ion, W.c, 


AGENT. 


Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 








and fre¢ 


K 


JARN Money by Your Pen. 


to write, what to write about, where 


Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training. 
13 Vict oria Street, 8.W. 4, 


to seli 
85), 
‘Son 1erset House, 
(ator, 13, York 


AE AR C HE S at British Muse um, tecord Office, 


Box No. 1153, the 

















&e., undertaken Moderate terns Spe 
Strect, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 
WPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risbe oro’, Bucks. 
ry = WRITING and Duplicating o if every de ‘scription carefully 
1d promptiy executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon cop td. per 1,000 
} words; "tannsletionn undertaken.— Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira "AN Westclitf, 
TOURS, &c. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—January 24th: Sicily and 8. 
Italy 30 days, 89 gns. February 19th: Algeria-Tunisia. 33 ¢ day 115 gns, 
February 19th and March 2zath: Italian Cities 3> days, 98 gna. ‘Li ater: Morocco, 
Spain. Autumn: India.—N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.1. 19 
MISCELLANEO 
Y A B.S © GF s 
“ MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shades 
ia 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 


White Leacl. 












Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. i. 
ONT BUY NEW CLOT HES.—WE “TURN” SUI ITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new Write for descriptive price 
ist or send garments for tree estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone: Datston 1580. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wed .dding Pp resent. 
Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, juncheon sets, rioths, albs, cottas, direct from Ludustry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT. Youghal. © rk 




















For Prospectus s apply HEAD-MASTER. 
FOREIGN. 
Fa: AUSANNE.—Sir John Jarvis, Fart., Hascombe 
Godalming, recommends the VILLA ARIANE, Avenue de Chailly, 
School ior young ladies, Lscort in Jauuary.—Mlles. GLAS, 


Court, 
Finishing 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LAT Dy —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated stic and orlginal work, from 

2. _ Specimens sent free—HENRY b. W ARD. “66 Mortimer Street, London, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. I? offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. ! 

Estd. 1850, 


S. CANN & CU., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
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EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels — by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7§ per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1 


LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestio 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

Its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic 

animals. Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 23. 8d. or 53. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, SheMield. 


Po gen ry T PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED — Booklet de- 














acribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenios, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Genera! Manager, Medica!, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 


ONVALESCENTS or NERVE PATIENTS.—Pieasant private 
Country House (Midlands). Skilied care. Coué method if desired. Highest 
medical references.—Recommended by Miss DOUGALL, Cumnor, Oxford. 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
%27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 


The Mutual System 


as applied to Life Assurance, means 
that the Society adopting it has no 
Shareholders but that all divisible profits 
belong to those who take out profit- 
sharing policies. 
Other things being 
equal, a Mutual 
Life Office is able 
to offer excep- 
tional advantages 
to its  Policy- 
holders. Let us 
show what we can 
do for you. 
Write for particulars stating exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Founded 1815. 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidatone, Manager and Actuary). 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3 (Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17 Waierioo Place, 

S.W.1 ('Phone: Gerrard 5021). 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1859. 











gapital Authorised and Issued oo e-  £9,000,000 
Sapital Paid up os os £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
Hates aud Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
iso made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received 
or fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a Houy 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 


and in the event of death leave it free of dehy 
Write for Leafict, ‘‘ House Purchase Scheme,” ; 


(Funds over £10,000,000.) 
United Kingdom Provident Insty, 


196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
3 Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, 











7 The : 
Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Publishes A DETAILED LIST OF 


INVESTMENTS. 


Apply, Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W. |, 
or 
City Office: 8 King William Street, E.C. 4, 





OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 

















7 


A REALLY HIGH-CLASS 
WINE FROM THE WOOD 


YN QUISTAD 


| | 
(0! | PO RT OR 


| 
| 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 54 /- 
Send 9/- for two trial botiles by post. | 

1} 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 














To drive out a cold 


take a 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 
COLMAN'’'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 
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THE AWAKENING 
OU waken with a jerk! 


Book on your face! 

The fire, a black, twisted 
root! Where on earth and 
what on earth—! The clock 
says five to two. It’s idiotic 
face looks quite pleased 
about it. Good heavens! I 
must have been asleep (in- 
deed you must)! It’s that 
chair again. Puts you to 
sleep and won’t let you go 
to bed. 
The reason for the supreme 
comfort of the Buoyant 
Chair is in its unique and 
perfect springs. It’s the 
seventh heaven of restful- 
ness. You can’t reach the 
full depth of it’s comfort, 
not tho’ you sink and sink 
and sink, 





EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 
Most good Furnishing Houses sell 
Buoyant Chairs 
There is also the Buoyant Mattress 


“The Book of Comfort” Free 


Bucyant Sales Dept., The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Led., Sandiacre, Notts 





NEW WAY OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


HOW TO LEARN FRENCH, SPANISH, OR GERMAN 
WITHOUT USING ENGLISH. 

The new way of learning Foreign Languages without 

using English is rapidly securing adherents in all parts of 
the country. 
Even men and women who have never been able to 
get on with languages’’ before are learning by this 
method—and without the slightest drudgery or difficulty 
—to speak, read, and write French, Spanish or German 
fluently and accuretely. 

“The Pelman Method of Language Instruction excels 
any I have hitherto come across,” writes the Senior French 
Master at Wimbledon College, “and I find it hard to 
conceive of any other method that can improve on it. 
It must necessarily change profoundly the ordinary method 
of Language Instruction.”’ 

The Pelman Language Courses are written entirely in the 
language (French, Spanish, or German) concerned. ‘They 
do not contain a word of English. In spite of thés you 
can follow them with ease, even if you do not possess the 
slightest previous knowledge of these tongues. 

This sounds almost incredible. Yet it is perfectly 
true, as you can see for yourself by writing, to the address 
printed below, for a free copy of the book describing the 
method in detail. 


“ce 


No TRANSLATION. 

The first great advantage of the new method is 
that there is No Translation. You learn the particular 
Foreign Language in question 1 the Jlangwage ttsel/ 
—the only scientific way. This enables you to speak it 
naturally and fluently, without that hesitation (that 
pausing to translate, mentally, one language into another) 
which is almost unavoidable when a Foreign Language 
has been acquired in the ordinary old-fashioned way. 

Secondly, this method does away with the task of 
memorising long vocabularies of Foreign words. You 
learn the words you need by using them, and in so natural 
a way that you never forget them. 

Thirdly, those grammatical difficulties—those dull and 
complex rules and exceptions—which discourage so many 
people at the outset from learning Foreign Languages, 
are entircly avoided. By the Pelman method you learn 
to speak, read, and write French, Spanish, or German 
fluently, accurately, and grammatically before you start 
to learn (or even without learning) formal grammar at all. 

Everyone who has adopted this new method is enthu- 
siastic in its praise. ‘‘ There is only one method of learning 
languages for me—the Pelman,’’ writes one student from 
Hastings. Others write to say how. valuable the results 
of following this method have been in Business—in Passing 
Examinations—when travelling on the Continent—in 
enabling them to read Foreign books and newspapers. 

Here are two examples of the many hundreds of letters 
received from those who have adopted this method :— 

New College, Oxford. 

The Course is most remarkably ingenious and deserves the 

highest praise. It is unique. H. DunsMureE. 
Kingston Manor, Taunton. 

As a proof of the exccilence of your Course I may say that a 
Spaniard was astounded at the amount I had learned in the time, 
and said that he did not think it possible to have acquired such 
an amount of the language. After a day or two I could converse 
quite freely. Yours is an absolutely unique and wonderful course. 

hk. W. ARENGO-JONES. 

If you would like to know more about this remarkable 
method write to the address printed below. Mention the 
particular language ~French, Spanish, or German inl 
which you ate interested, and by return you will receive, 
gratis and post free, a copy of a new book entitled : 

“How to Leara Foreign Langu.ges.” 

This book fully describes the method, and also shows 
you how you can enrol for a Course in any one of the 
three languages mentioned. Write (or call) for a free 
copy of this book to-day to The Pelman Languages 
Institute, 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street. London, 
W.C.1. 
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|_, BRITISH INDIA 
| @NEW ZEALAND 


\ COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 
1. London, and Maseoilles to Bombay, Karachi 


and Persian Gu 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 





ARURAAARALLIULIRAARALLALLL 





oP 
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3. London and 
Japan and Australia. 

4. kondon and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East E 

! and South Africa. 4 | 





5. London to Queensland. E 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) E 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 3 
only) Australia — Panama Canal). E || 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- F 
couver or n Francisco to New Zealand, E 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. Z 
8. London (one class ouly, third class rates) to Aus- E 
q tralia via Cape . e Good Hope. 3 


Nos. 1, 2,3,4 & 5— For Pasage, P. & 0, Hout, 14.16, Cokapr = 
Street, S.W. f Freight or General Business, P. & O. 2: E 
B.L. Offices, 122, 3. BL. b E 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. E 
Min. 6.1 8 Betens & Co. ‘Ltd... 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, | 


or P. . Hi as above. 

Ne. 7.--Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, i, . & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S. for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Peahe Reitway 

No. $.—P. & O. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, Londen, E.C. 3, or P.& 0. 


se as above. 


Se = So 





Hor: 
Paris (All Routes,—Soci‘té Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 









































DEAN AND _ DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER R SPORTS 


SWIT ZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D’OEX, 

PONTRESINA. 
Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Ete. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Litd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what etrikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. I am thanktul for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had leit money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 
circumstances. 1am sure others who can leave money in the future will remember us, 

Hon. Secretary :—EDILTH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 
AND DOWNSTAIRS 


U PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
ZOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers ; 
Messrs, BA. KCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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THE 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 


After artistic redecoration, the table @héte and 4 lq 
carte rooms are reopened. 


ORCHESTRA EVERY EVENING IN THE LOUNGE, 


Telegrams: 
Langham, London 


Telephone: 


Langham 2080, 





THE HYDE PARK HOTEL, 


ALBERT GATE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Has an uninterrupted view over Hyde Park. 
THE FINEST FOSITION IN LONDON, 
Self-contained Suites of unequalled 
luxury, each with its own Bathroom. 


THE Ideal Family Hotel de Luxe the 
Fashionable London. 


FINEST HOTEL FOR 


in Heart of 


Public and Regimental Dinners, Balls, Receptions 
and Wedding Parties. 
H. THOMAS, General Manager, 








Estasuisnep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 
ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training 
Well - Educated 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart: 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), 


College 


Girl: 


for 


and many others, 














A CENTURY OF LIFE-BOAT 
THIS YEAR IS THE LAST 


of the first hundred years of our Life-Boat Service. 
What is iis RECORD? With God's Blessing nearly 59,000 lives hava 
been saved from shipwreck. 


11 LIVES SAVED EVERY WEEK 
for nearly 100 years! 
IF YOU ARE A MAN, show your gratitude for 
SPLENDID SERVICE by subscribing to the Institution. 
ONE MILLICN 5/- 
will maintain the whole Service during 1923. 
IF YOU ARE A WOMAN, join the Ladies’ Life-Boat 
Guild and work for the Life-Boat Cause. 
Give NOW and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They receive NOT ONE PENNY 








WORK. 


this 


from the 





S tate. 
Lorn Harrowsy. Grorcr F, Surr, M.Ag 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT ge ig 
London, 


22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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THE LETTERS 


you ought to write will be as easily 
written as the letters you want to 


" Self-filler. 


Clean, reliable, and well-balanced, it is 





write if you use a “ Swan’ 


the pen whose details and niceties are 
A “ Swan” 


Self-filler is sure to please, because 


appreciated immediately. 


we undertake to satisfy every user. 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling pattern from 15/-. 
Other ‘“‘Swans” from 12/6. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
List Post Free. 
MABIE, TODD, & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133-135 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 1. London Branches: 79 and 80 High 


Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent Street, 
W. 1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 








Size 2. 
Self-Filling 


* Swan.” 


17/6. 





Size 2. 
Self-Filling 
“ Swan.” 
Covered 18ct. 
rolled gold, 


55/-. 














DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
92 BONES OF YOUR 


fom feet into ordinary and 
Shy 


foolish shoes that pro 















duce corns and bunions 


flat foot, and a host o 


other foot troubles. 


“HATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 'straicht 
COMFORT. Send & . 





Bones 


Bent Bones 








by 8: ninepence in stamps for Trained by E 
A Ordinary & sample boot or shoe on Natureform 
£ . Shoes, 
Shoes approval, together with " 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOUUE, ete. 
In all sizes for Adults and Childre 
Tilu il let post free 
“?} ati ireform” footwear is on ly to be 
obt ed from the s manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 

















EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 

Per dozen. 


CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body .. os 24/- 
GRAVES. SAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 29/6 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
BURGUNDY.  geeaperenined an ee 438/- 


A very superior growth 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL [Estate 
HOCK herrea Great bargain ae ue 39/- 
MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 1919 3G/ 
2 EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 1 38/ 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry... TO/e 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. TFQ/ 


.. 49/- 


PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.... 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 39/= 
GOGNAG, SUPERIOR FRENCH vi --150/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAG NE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; : 360/- 
invaluable in case of illness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small onaiie 144/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. { \" LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great on” 50/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, a £.C. 2. 


Piease quote “5S.” 
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THE BUSINESS OF 
THE CHURCH 


@ Not long azo the Bishep of Lichfield declared that “ it 
is the business of the whole Church to give the whole Bible to 
the whole world.” Now this particular business can be carried 
out most efficiently and econemically through an organization 
devoted to the special purpose. The Bible Society confines 
itself to this sole business, which it conducts in thoroughly 
business-like fashion. Its operations are controlled by a 
committee of thirty-six laymen. They are men of faith and 
missionary enihusiasm; they are also merchants or men of 
affairs, with wide experience in administration at home and 
abroad. They never allow the Society to fall into debt. But 
for carrying on its world-wide mission they have to depend—as 
the Society has always depended—on free gifts which come 
year by year from friends and lovers of God’s Book. 


@ The Bible Society exists mainly for the needy of this 
world. But it has never made a practice of giving its bocks 
away broadcasi. The wisest Christian teachers agree that to 
sell copies at low or nominal rates secures far more effective 
and enduring results. The great bulk of the Socicty’s books | 
are cheap, popular editions; and their prices in any country 
are fixed, not by what the books cost to produce and distribute, 
bat by what humble readers in that country can afford to pay. 


@ In these hard times, and amid unexampled demands for 
the Scriptures, the Bible Society has been passing through 
severe financial strain. Every item of its working expenses is 
increased. To-day it has to pay often two or three times as 
much to produce its huge popular editions as it paid before the 
War. And the more hooks it sells, the more morey it loses. 


@ The Archbishop of Canterbury writes: “ It is of the very 
essence of the Society's life that it should place copies of the 
Holy Scriptures in different languages i in the hands of even the 
poorest. . The only remedy is an appeal for further aid 
from those who believe with us in the power of the Bible to 
touch the hearts of men.’ 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign | 
Bible Socicty, 146 Queen Vicioria Street, E.C. 4. 











WF ye a. a a: ee | am EE 
. Bunyard’s 
Fruit Trees. 


A good Investment 
& a lasting Pleasure. 





Our finely illustrated catalogue will be sent 
to any reader mentioning this paper by return. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


2 wa a on oe 








COINTREAU 








shipped 
SEE NECK 


Exclusively prepared and 
‘Extra Dry for England.’ 
LABEL, 
The Liqueur which leaves a pleas- 
ant farewell on the palate and 
invites you to order it again. 


At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants} 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Lid., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

















| Mr. CLUTTON BROCK in 





ae 


“The book reads like a novel, and an English 
novel at that.” 
—Cuarres Marriorr in 


The Nation, 


Vincent van Gogh 


A Biographical Study 
By JULIUS MEIER GRAEFE, 


translated by J. H. REECE. With 102 coliotype 
plates, 2 vols. Demy 4to. Price £3 3s. net, 
G Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 
signed by the author, bound in yellum, on handmade 


paper, £10 10s. 


Dep - “7 - "i " 
Prospectus with specimen plate on application. 


net. 





What leading critics say : 





The Times: “One 





H ti ost 
remarkable ever written. . a work of art.” 
| Mr. FRANK RUTTER in The Sunday Times : “The wonder 
of Van Gogh + « as exciting, human, and truly epical as q 
novel by Hardy.” 
Mr. ROGER FRY in The New Statesman: “ Extraordinarily 
moving and beautiful.” 
Mr. da COSTA in The Outlook : “A creative biography in the 
truest sense of the word.” 
The Westminster Gazette: “A book which one lives through 
rather than reads. . . . It is an epic.” 
The Scotsman : “ Admirable in format, beautifully printed, ang 


illustrated with 102 exceptionally good collotype plates.’ 


The Mudie Society, Ltd 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 








_ “Yours faithfully” _ 


—the Typewriter 
with the 3 Years’ 
Guarantee. 


To the end of its long life 
the BLICK will work for 
you faithf ully, intiringly, 
devotedly. Unlike ‘the heavy, 
expensive typewriter which 
is practically a fixture, the 
BLIiCK can be carried and 

















Students, Writers, 
Literary People 


Secretary.” 


L used anywhere. With it 
With a Blick, the tedium of be Bag Phy a Peete 
etter: ist as abe = 

2 writing becomes relieved of aes rer : 

=4 7 machine. Ideal for business 
its monotony. In its hand- 2 tps , rs 

= some Travelling Case it will purposes, literary work or 

: accompany you anywhere private correspondence. 

: a real * Feather - weight 















2 testify to its wonderful 
: value. Strength, simplicity 
: portability are 
=] nant features. The 
3 possesses all the 
z ady anta ges of the most 
= expensive makes, and any 
3 U N I V E kK Ss A L one can learn to operate it 
= in half an hour. 
= : A Postcard 
== ne. * pg " works. <A — } 
= Tool—not Y. Before With your name and 
= pa ying, high’ yrices for expen- address, asking for Booklet 
= Sive St th prices machines bring full parii- 
== wiite for full specification of culars. Wr sor it now. 
: this high-grade, light-weight : on . 
= typewriter with the Thirty Buick TyrrwriterCo.,L1. = 
= Years’ eputation and the 9 & 10 Cheapside, London, = 
Z z Three Years’ Guarantee, EC. 3 


“A Real Typewriter—plus Portability”’ 








If 





Sui [30 Years’ Reputation—3 Years’ Guarartee 











tel 


UE TET TET 








SYNT HETIC COLOURING MATTERS 
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ities LONGMANS’ LIST. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT MORAY 


Soldier, Statesman, and Man of Science (1608-1673). 
Ry ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A. (Edin), B.Litt. | 
(Oxon). Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A YEAR’S THOUGHTS 
Collected from the writings of Father WILLIAM DOYLE, ; 


S.J. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


———— 

















OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. Second Series. 
By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


LADY AVIS TREWITHIN 


A ROMANCE OF DARTMOOR 
Ds BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





aay ects AUCTION BRIDGE 
“BASCULE.” New Edition. With the latest Poriland 
rh Rules (1914), and numerous illustrative hands. 
lomo. 7s. 6d. net. 





——— 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 
By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression.] 





BRITISH HISTORY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAUL +h TREVELYAN. 
Vith Maps. 8vo. 12s. Od. net. [Third Impression.] 





A GUIDE TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE 


By the Rt Poos wn. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 
.C.L. Second and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 





DYESTUFFS DERIVED FROM PYRIDINE, QUINOLINE, 
ACRIDINE, AND XANTHENE 
By J. T. HEWITT, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 








NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF | 
CHEMISTRY. 
A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
Ry Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


Vol. I. A to CALCIUM. 60s. net. 
Vol. I. CALCULI to EXPLOSION. OOs. net. 
Voi. If. EXPLOSIVES to KYROFIN, 60s. net. 
Vol. IV. L to OXYDISILIN. 60s. net. 





<ongmans, em & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 








WHEREVER YOU MAY BE | 
OR WHEREVER YOU MAY GO 


your reading and writing needs can be satisfied by 
W. H. Smith & Son. At home they have over 1,000 | 
branches, and on the Continent typical W.H.S. book- | 
shops will be found in Paris and Brussels. ‘Travellers or | 
residents in foreign parts can keep in touch with home 
through the W.H.S. Postal Service, full particulars of 
which are contained in the POST AL, PRESS GUIDE, 
sent free on request. 


| 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


liead Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 








Civilisation requires that an Entente between 
Iingland and France shall continue to exist. 
Each of the two countries will continue to look 
to the other for guidance and counsel in non- 
political matters for help in its civilising work. 
But a real Entente must be based upon mutual 


understanding. Frenchmen must learn to know 
England, Englishmen must learn to know France. 


LA FRANCE 


the weekly journal in French published at 2d. by 
Messrs. F:vans Brothers, Limited, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, will 
enable you to get to know France and its people. 

In LA FRANCE the articles of general ir- 
terest, the short stories, the illustrations, are all 
chosen with a view to represent to [English 
readers the French as they really are. 

Not content with showing you the people, 
LA FRANCE shows the country they inhabit. 
Its resources, industries and natural beauties are 
fully treated in a non-technical manner. 


] 


Intended chiefly for English reader 


LA FRANCE 


is edited in very simple language and is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of those who wish to 
keep their French up to date without trouble and 


in a pleasant fashion. 





Messrs. Evans Brothers publish at 1d. weekly a 
French journal even simpler than LA FRANCE, 


entitled L’ECHO DE FRANCE. 


This paper also aims at giving a faithful 
picture of the France of to-day, This journal 
is fully illustrated, and, though it numbers among 
its contributors French publicists of high rank, 
it is so simple in language that those with but a 
smattering of French can read it at sight. 


FREE COPIES. 


Send for pres ‘ni tation copies of these journals while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 
Messrs. Evans Brotners, Lrp., 
Mentague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Please send me a presentation copy of LA FRANCE 


e 
and of L’7ECHO DE FRANCE, tn accordaiice with your 
offer in the Spectator ot January 13th, 1923. 


Nore.—lf this coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope 
only 3d. stamp is required. If you do not wish to cut 
your copy send a postcard mentioning the Specraror 
of January 13th, 1923. 
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SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND _ AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SI RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


171 Pages. JANUARY, 1923. 6s. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Martnematics; 
MErTEoROLOGY; PuysicaL CHEemMistry; GEoLoGy; Botany; 
Prant Puysio.ocy; ZooLocy; ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ARTICLES: Geratrn. By T. Stater Price, O.B.E., D.Se.; 
Tue ANALYSIS OF CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE BY X-Rays. By W. T. 
Astbury, B.A.; Some CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VirRUS DISEASES 
oF Prants. By E. J. Butrer, C.1.E., D.Sc. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Tue Sctentiric Pictures or JoserH 
Wricut. By E. W. Suvurtock, B.A., B.Sc. 

NOTES: Tre Prince or Monaco. By Sir A. E. Suiprey, 
F.R.S.; Cor. E. H. Grove-Hitts, C.M.G., C.B.E.; ALrrep 
Noyes oN Recent Lirerary TENDENCIES; Nores AND NEWS; 
Scientiric Poritics, V.—THe EvLecrion ANALYSED. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Tue Mentat ABILITY OF THE QUAKERS, 
I. WATKINS. 

ESSAYS. REVIEWS OF 45 BOOKS. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 











JANUARY. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE. By Prof. 
Theodor von Sosnosky. 

PANTOMIME. By M. Willson Disher. 

‘THE ULSTER PLANTATION, By A. G. Bradley. 

A LITERARY SHRINE IN ITALY. By Sigmund Minz. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By the Most Rey. and Rt. 
Hon. the Provost of Trinity. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW DIPLOMACY. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir J. Rennell Rodd, G.C.M.G. 

“THE TIMES”: FROM DELANE TO NORTHCLIFFE. 

THE POLICY OF THE “FASCISTI.” By William Miller. 

TILE BURDEN OF TAXATION, 

ANATOLE FRANCE. By George Saintsbury. 

TURKEY AND THE POWERS. 

BOLSHEVISM AND THE TURKS. 

JHE END OF THE COALITION. 


By Gregor Alexinsky. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
"Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this beok.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation."—7/he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 








ae, 


Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that the: 

have just published Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s new novel, THE 

THREE LOVERS. As the demand is certain to be great, you 

should place your orders at once at your library ang 
bookseller’s. 


THE THREE LOVERS 


By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a young girl and the struggle of three men for 
her love. ‘The climax is dramatic and moving. 


Crown 8yo. 





Scientific and Technical 
THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF LIGHTING 
AND PHOTOMETRY 
By JOHN W. T. WALSH, M.A. (Oxon), M.Sc. (Lond), 
Senior Assistant in the Photometric Division of the 
National Physical Laboratory. With a Preface by 
Sir J. E. Peravet, K.B.E., F.R.S.. D.Sc. With 8 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: A FIRST COURSE IN 
SHIP CALCULATIONS 
By W. M. GRAY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Naval Architecture 
at The Royal Technical Collcge, Glasgow. Vith 100 
Diagrams. Demy 8yvo. 12s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


P. S. KING & SON, L™. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
The Second Year Book of the League of Nations, 
1921-1922. Including the complete story of the 
Washington Conference, with the complete Texts of 
Treaties and Agreements. By CHARLES LEVER- 
MORE, Ph.D., Secretary of the League of Nations 
Union and Member of the American Historical 
Association. 7s. 6d. Postage 6d. 

Current Opinion.—“ Fulfils a want which it is impossible for the 
daily press to supply. 


MENTAL AND SCHOLASTIC TESTS. 
By CYRIL BURT, M.A., Psychologist, Education 
Department, London County Council. With a preface 
by Sir ROBERT BLAIR, K.B.E., LL.D., I:ducation 
Officer, London County Council. Second Edition. 
pp. xv. +432. Numerous illustrations. Full cloth, 21s. 
Postage ls. 

The Times (Educational Supplement).—* The report . . . om 
‘Mental and Scholastic Tests’ . . - has been long and eagerly 
expected. For the English psychologist at least it will remain for 
many a long day the standard treatise.” 













The Teachers’ World.—“ It would be difficult to over-praise this 
book, difficult to over-estimate its importance as a contribution to 
literature of education. It is a big book in every semse. ... 
although it costs a guinea, it is probably the cheapest educational 
book on the market to-day.” 

b) Tt 
PEOPLE’S BANKS : 
A Record of Social and Economic Success. 
3y HENRY W. WOLFF. Fourth Edition. Newly 


revised and brought up to date. Giving a history of 
the Origin and Extension of Co-operative Banking, 
Statistics, and a description of the different forms in 
use in various countries. 10s. 6d. Postage 9d. 
Otserver.—“ Mr. Wolff has carefully studied the subject, and 
writes about it so admirably that his volume should be in the hands 
of every one interested in the study of methods by which the lot of 
those who labour may be improved.” 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 
Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new condition 
as first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogue 
post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 








OOKS. — CHOICE EDITIONS and MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. Catalogues free—GALLOWAY and PORTER, Uuniver- 

sity Booksellers, Cambridge. 
NFANT PERDITION IN THE MIDDLE AGES (Medieval 
Studies No, 16). By G. G. COULTON, M.A., Camb, Hon. D.Litt., Durban 


3s. net. 








SIMPKILN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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CONSTABLE 


nome WILL PUBLISH ON MONDAY: 


AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 


By ELIZ. ABETH BUTLER. Illustrated with numerous 
drawings by the Author. 18s. net. 


itler, sister of the late Alice Meynell, is well known as painter of 





Lady Th 








The Roll Call” and other popular pictures. This is her life story, and 
tells of men an d manners in many lands, 
ye ALSO 
By eared MOSS. 7s. 6d. net. 
The story of the indiscreet adventures of an English girl in post-war 
nM t. <A novel for “those who like pepper with their sweeiness. 


RECENT ISSUES 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S COMMAND 
By G. A. B. DEWAR, assisted by Lt.-Col. J. H. 
BORASTON, C.B. 2 Vols. 42s. net. 
THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 

Sir Frepertck Maurice, in The Spectator.—** The greatest among many 
sérvices which Mr. G. A. B. Dewar dnd Lieut.-Col. Boraston have rendered 
us in these two volumes is the telling for the first time of the story of how 
Foch came to be appointed to ita 3 control and of Haig’s relations to 
Foch subsequent to that event. 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
Antarctic 1910-1913. By APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD. 
bang numerous illustrations in colour and black-and-white 
by the late Dr. EDWARD A. WILSON and others. Also 
Maps, Panoramas, &c. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 

Birmingham Post.—‘‘ The story is re-told with restraint, full compre- 
hension, and a delightful grace of diction... . ] Mr. Cherry-Garrard’ s book 
is in many ways the most interesting of Antarctic hooks . . . it is far- 
visioned and truly critical; it is splendidly produced, with many illustrations 
of delicate beauty. And from the first sentence to the last it has a vigorous 
individuality of style.’ 


PIETRO ARETINO: THE SCOURGE OF PRINCES 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 12s. net. 

Saturday Review.—“ A brilliant and incisive monograph on one of the 
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